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mMTAxtT . 
UITION.—A_ Married  Clergyman, 
Graduate of Cambridge, residing in a please nt neigh- 
pourhood, 17 miles from Bath, wishes to meet with a few 
PRIVATE PUPILS, from 10 to 14 years of age, who will have 
all the comforts of ahome. Terms, 80 guineas per annnum. 
Address ** Rev. A. M.,”’ Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


DRIVATE TUITION. A Married 
Clergyman, First-class Prizeman of his College, 
experienced in Tuition, would receive TWO J 

educate, with two others who speak Ge 
those desiri ng careful instruction in ¢ ‘assic s, Scienc 
and Spanish, this offers peculiar advantages, 
guineas. 

Address “ Rev. M. A.," e, Staffordshire. 


TXT yom 
ONN - ON - THE - RHINE.—A German 
Gentleman, a married man, wishes to add to his limited 
number of English Pupils. The highest references given, as 
he has been Tutor to the young Prince of Neuwied. 
Address Henry BRevsIneG, 100, Coblenzerstrasse 
the Rhine; or Rey, Epwarp TurinG, Head Master, 
as Rutland. 
c. 27th. 


Sco TTISH E 


Ky renc h, 
rorans 50 


3etle y, Newcastle 


Bonn-on- 
Upping- 


EPISCOPAL TRAINING 
INSTITUTION FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, Minto 
House, Edinburgh, under Government Inspection. 
Principal—Rev. Joux Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal 
of the National Society's Training College, Battersea. 

Queen’s Scholars and other pupil-teachers who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship in England are now received into 
the school, at 15/. per annum. 

Intending applicants for admission will obtain all re quisite 
information by communicating with Davip Home, 
St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

_ Jan. 30, 1857. 


al sor 
EICESTER COLLEGIATE SC HOOL, 
with special adv anaes for the Sons of Clergymen. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the Ear, Hower. 
The Right Hon. Viscount MAYNARD. 
_ ‘raminers. 
The Rev. E. T. VauGuan, Vicar of St, Martin's 
The Rev. T. Jones, Vicar of “ Margaret's. 
Head Master.—' 


The Rev and. M.A, 
Second Master.—The Rev. P. J. Ft TANTILLOW, M.A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. Minuet, B.A. 
French Master.—Mons. CAiLLarp. 
German Master.—Herr SCHNEIDER. 
Terms for Sons of Clergymen— 
Under Twelve years of age, Thirty Guineas per annum. 
Above Thirty-five Guineas ,, 
Terms for all others, Forty Guineas per annu 
The number of boys in the school is about a hundred, 
more than one-third of which are sons of Clergvmen. 
The course of instruction comprises a sound Classical and 
Mathematical training. There are two Exhibitions of 25/ 
year, tenable at either University. 
uses and copies of the reports of the Examiners may 
be on applic ation to » the Head Mz ister. 


ELGRAVE HOUSE 
Brill, Bucks.—This Establishment for YOUNG LADIES 
having been enlarged, a few additional PUPILS can be 
Teceived. Great advantages are offered to parents desir 
a@ well-grounded and useful Education for their d 
while at the same time the ornamental branches 
forgotten. 
le system pursued embraces the most approved 1 eth vs 
of instruction, and is calculated to prepare the Pupi 
efficient discharge of the domestic and social duties li 
devolve upon them in after-life. The Young Ladies are treated 
with maternal kindness, and nothing is omitted that can con- 
tribute to their comfort and progress. 
Terms—Twenty Guineas per Annum, 
Including every expense, except Laundress and Books. 
Provisions unlimited, and of the best quality. 
French, German, Mu 
by well-qualified maste: 
"A Prospectus, with full particulars, 
 ommmaae to Mrs. CLARK, Belgrave House, Brill, 


PWLLHELI FREE 
Comm tte 


28q., 


rather | 


are 


Bucks 


SCHOOL. — The 
of Management are prepared to REC BIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the Office of MASTER of the Boys’ 
School. He will be required to teach the usua 1 branches 
a Classical and Mathematical Education, and a Kuowled 
Navigation will be necessary, and of French will b« 
He will also be required to pass the necessary exain 
a Government Certificate. A good house will be 
priated to him, with the privilege of taking boarders, iy it 
salary will depend on qualifications. The School will be 
opened about July next. 
Apply to the Secretary, Mr. Breese, Pwilheli 
WLLHELI FREE SCHOOL --A 
MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the Girls’ School, who 
has received a Certificate after normal training. She will be 
required to teach the usual branches of educ: tion, needle 
Work, &c. requisite in schools receiving Government aid. 
I to the Secre tary, Mr. Breese, Pwllheli. 


WR. WILLIAM KIDD (of KIDD’S 
JOURNAL) will deliver his COURSE of SPRING 
LECTURES, in the provinces, early in March. They will 
consist, as usual, of Subjects on Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, and Social Ethics, and will embrace the same 
Wholesome topics of 
<idd’s Journal" so popular. 
may be had post-free. 
_New-road, Hammersmith, Feb. 14. 


U NIVERSITY OF ST. 


minations for the DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDICINE this 
year will commence on the 6th of May and 2st of October. 
Caneidates can only be admitted to Examination at other 
Periods by a special grace of the Senatus Academicus. 

Fellows and Members of the toyal Colleges of Surgeons of 
England, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the Fac ulty of Physicians 
= Surgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the London 

apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for examination. 

very Candidate is required to communicate by letter with 

Dr. Day, the Professor of Medicine, fourteen days before the 

period of Examination, and to present himself to the Secre- 

for Registration on or before the 5th of May and 20th of 
October. By order of the Senatus Academicus 

JAMES M‘BEAN, A.M., Secretary. 

St. Andrews, Ist Jan. 1857. 


A programme is printed, and 
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varied interest which erewhile rende red | 


ANDREWS.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the General Exa- | 


Published on the \st and \5th of every Month. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
BASE. OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall 
East, London. Established a.p. 1844. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest 
rate of 5 percent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to 
December, are ready for delivery. and payable daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Mi anaging Direc 
desirous of Investing Mone 
the plan of the B: of Deposit. 
Accounts sent free on apy 


tAsS FIRE INSURANC 
%, PALL MALL EAST. LONDON (Head Off 
ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
) UNION-STR ABERDEEN ; 
No. 8 CHERRY- STRE RMING HAM: 
No. 9, PAVILION-BU ILDINC 8, BRIGHTON ; 
No. 64, HIGH-STREET, LEWES 
INCORPORATED RY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital, 500, 0000, (with power to ine reasé 2,000, 0001.) 
Every description of Fire Insura m 
this Company. Claims settled with prompt 


PETER MORRISON, Mai 
THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
The 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. Capital 

apitalis 250,000/., which has been enlarged for the pury 
of its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divic 
the convenience of investment and transfer, into 1/. Shé 
which 10s. only will be called. The interest upon the p 1id-up 
capital of six per cent. is payable half-yearly, in April and 
October, and may be received, free of char either through a 

vy Banker or from the A ts of the Company. 

ations for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, 
rest at 5 per cent., to be made to 
RICHARD HODSON, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, London 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 

he advantage of this vear’s entry, Proposals 
t the Head Office, or at any of the P 
cies, on or before the Ist March. 

Policies effected on or be Ist March, will receive 
Six Years’ additions at the division of Profits at Ist March, 1862. 
4 et SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted 1831. 

At the Division of Surplus at Ist March, 1856, 
10002. effected at Ist March, 1832, was increased to 15717. 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per 
onthe Sum Assured. This addition may be conve 
a present payment, or applied in reduction of the future 
miums. 

Profits 
Assured 

Accumulated Funds - 
Annual Revenue - . 
Existing A ances ~ 7 
f the 
Surplus in 1856, 
tion at the 
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examine 
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mk 


| Forms for Opening 
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15 and 16, 
must 
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are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 





£ 1,000,000 

169,400 

4,764,949 
ctors on the Division of 
may be had on applica- 


ies « ep 
and all inf 
Head Ofiice, 0 


SEMINARY, | 


oultry (FE. 
AR C aD. Zs RITCHIE, 


YAME TUSSAUD’S BAZAAR, 

ker-street, Portman-square Full-length POR- 

\ DELS of REDPATH, ROBSON, DOVE, and 

PALMER are added to the Exhibition Adm se _— ca 

| extra rooms, 6d. Open from 11 till dusk, and fro 7 to 10. 
| Brilliantly illuminated at 8 o'clock. 


(ALIGRAPHY : its 


labouring under 


Difficulties. — Any 

the disadvant of an 
gible or gant style of writing, and who feels disinclined 

| to take a regular course of lessons, is respectfully informed 

| that he may receive from Mr. CARSTAT (late of 8), Lom- 

bard-street). a full explanation, in pri 

of his deficiencies, and the method by 

speedily and etiectually remove wl 
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AR NOTT’S SMOKE -C ‘(ONSU MING 
ATE Will this gré ly used ? 
adva ove every ane msist iIn— 

. in fuel. 
e for ioky chinn 
ig one half the 


a si 
attention of an ordinary fire 
with a second series of 
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common § 
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. EDWARDS, SON, 


PrURTHER 
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doz.—The London 
to be undersold by anv h 
having been made 
above at unprecec 
Company, 54. Ch 
selection in Europe. 
Effects a — mi 
Just out, V 
Taken. by re 
| FLEMING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 
4 t 


iking Portraits 44 and under, incl 
Achrom > Lens beautifully mounted in b 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect 
as good as the most costly, and exchang jen if 1 
way ictory), superior-made Ca a wi 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with br 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and dippe 

measure, book of instructions, and all the 

packed and sent to any part of the kin; 
5s.. including every article as above, but la 
porti m, taking portraits 64 and under. Next size, 111. 1ls., 
taking pictures 9-square .and under. Every article in Pho- 

, cheaper than any wholesale house in London, at 
Gilbert Fle :, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 
IN “PHOTOG! (PHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to pur 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to gi i 
their own residence on moderate terms. 
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ARADISE-STREET, 

S and SELLS BOOKS ofevery 

itity. He publishes a catalogue 
1 post free t private persons, or 

Booksellers, Id be glad to receive. 


7 APERS. — T or Post 
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Herald. 7 : 
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Books 00 
BROUGH, 29 P 
e BIRMINGHAM, BUY 


lescription, and in 
every month, and 
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whose catalogues he wou 


ya 
Times. 
ted on t rs 
26s.: Chr i Daily Ss OF A ertiser, 
Times (Second Ed tion) or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
(Second Day), i rs required, and orders must be 
paid.—. y ARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

yable at chief office, London. . 


Sv ip ERB FLOWE R SEEDS for EARLY 

SOWING elected with care from tl eties, sent 
annexed p :—100 Fine Annuals, 
) ditt ; 12 ditto, Ls. Catalogues, 


kot 
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Wood Engrading. 


M R. GILKS begs to announce his 
REMOVAL to 21, ESSEX-STREET, and continues te 
all kinds of WOOD ENGRAVING, im the best style, 

nd a due regard to tration in charges. 
anumion: 21, E 
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H*. EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
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ust ready, small clot 
| OW TO MAKE TOME H AP * * 7 First Edition, reyal octavo.—The few remaining copies 
Hints and Cautions for All. With Pive Hundred oa af of this work, forming 36 volumes, and containing 2592 Plates, 
and Ends worth remembering. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. | full coloured, in Nambers, at 25/. per copy, published at 55/. 
Davip Boeur, Fleet-street. | Joun E. Sowrrsy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 















Just ready, Sec = Edition, square 8vo. in a richly ornamental cy ER —_ 
binding, 2is.: moroceo, Sis. 6d. | fy ( v\ EEBY: 5 as — ee ANY.— 

a | econd E.ditio educed 25 p ent.— B - 

YHYMES and ROUNDELAYS in prs aise | taining 2754 Plates, partly coloured, forms 12 volumes, and will 
of a COUNTRY LIFE, by Poets of Many Lands. | be sold at 20/. per copy, cloth boards, publishing price 27/. 7s. 










lorned on almost every page with Pictures by Ansdell, | Vols. L. to VIL, comprising the Flowering plants (1576 Plates), 
Absolon, Duncan, Dodgson, Foster, Goodall, Hulme, F. | 10J, 10s., cloth boards: published at 14/. 7s. 
Tayler, and Weir. | Joun E. SowErsy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 
Davip Bove, Fleet-street. 
andivipe ——— Now ready, 
~ Now ready, small 4to. 2s. 6¢; Coloured, 4s. 6d. Sow ERBY’S FER N S of GREAT 
ww. oe ag game N sVNS Ma 
Qu ADOWS: “As hey Might Be. [we nty- h BRITAIN. Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The 
a five amusing Engravings. By C. H. BENNETT. Descriptions by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq., 49 Plates, cloth 
A striking little volume, containing anew idea. Theartist | boards, full coloured, 27s. ; partly coloured, 14s. ; plain, 6s. 
sketches a figure, and, tracing its shadow on the same page, Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. | 
where it would naturaily fall in a room or in a picture, exhibits — Sie 
in every case some ingenious resemblance. Leader. SRN Te ady, 






i 
“Iné all cases the idea is most ingeniously carried out. It is Gow ER ‘BY’S SF E RN AL LIES: a Supple- 
such a book as Hogarth might have produced." —Press. ment to “ The Ferns of Great Britain,” flexible boards, 
Davip Boaur, Fleet-street. 31 plates ; full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 93. 
NINETEENTH YEAR. Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Prof. Graham, TITS ‘ y ‘ whe “3 
TNHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in RI MSH POISONOUS PLANTS. By 








SCIENCE and ART for 1857; exhibiting the most im- > - 
; ; . >, > , 28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s. om 5a. 
portant Discoveries and Improvements of the Past Year in all . . - 
Branches of Science and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Sons ©. COWEN, 6 Sage, See 








“This book does for us what we have not done for our- 
selves—it stores up every useful bit of information to be found | Price 1s. wi ~ be od by the Author, C Mifton Reynes, 
in the records of learned societies or announced through scien- | wport Pagnell, for Twelve Stamps. 
tis end aowajoqasin Othe eat PEVISION OF TRANSLATIONS of the 

30GUR, Fleet-stree 
on . a . . — HOLY SCRIPTURES: an Argument against Objectors. 
oe ; "ge o, uth Man te a? | BY the Rev. HENRY BU RGESS, LL.D., Ph.D,, Curate of 
Just published, in crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6¢. Clifton Reynes; Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature 










Handbook for Invalid and other visitors. By ROBERT | Literature. Reprinted from the Journal of Sacred Literature 
WHITE. Second Edition. Edited by JAMES Y. JOHNSON, | for January 1857. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLacK. London: Oxford and London: Jomn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 


LONGMAN and Co. < —. 
ust published, imperial fol 


Brac K'S ATLAS of NOR TH AMERICA; The Bible and Ford Shaftesbury : 
“authorities. By JOHN BARTHOLUMEW. Accom. | A N EXAMINATION of the POSITIONS 


recent authorities. By JOHN BAR THOLOME W. Accom- 







Just published, price 1s. 6d., 48 pages 8vo. 








panied by Descriptive Letter-press, and an Index of 21,000 | +% of his LORDSHIP respecting the HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Names. delivered at a PUBLIC MEETING of the BIBLE SOCIETY 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Back. London: at OXFORD, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1856, in a 
LONGMAN and Co. LETTER to JOHN D. MACBRIDE, Esq., D.C.L., Principal 





udy,, post Svo. price 7s. 6d of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. By the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, 
. _ 3 Y r LL.D., Ph.D., Carate of Clifton Reynes; Editor of “The 
r YHE L a 1” T L E W OR L ] Zz a LON DON + | Journal of Sacred Literature” and of “ The Clerical Journal; 


or, Pictures in Little of London Life. By CHARLES | and Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 










MANBY SMITH, Author of “The Working Man's Way in Oxford and London: Jomy Henry and JAMES PARKER, 
the World,” &c. &e. Or will be sent, post free, on the receipt of eighteen stamps, by 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row the Author, Clifton Reynes, Newport Pagnell. 


















In the press. To appear on the Ist of May, 


THE LIFE OF HANDEL. 
By VICTOR SCHOELCHER. Translated by JAMES LOWE. 


One vol. royal 8vo. cloth. 











TRUBNER and CO., Paternoster-row, London. 
Just published, price 1s. 


STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE 


BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 





Also, by the same Author, 


ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
IN SPEAKING AND READING. 


Price One Shilling. 


London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
















Just published, No. VIIT., New Series, price 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY THE REV. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., &c. 























CONTENTS :— 
Revision of Translations of the Holy Scriptures. | 11. Minute Details of St. Mark's Gospel. 
rhe Lord’s Day 12. Proverbs iv. 7. 
3. On the Word /ellenist, with especial reference to Acts Correspondence—Dr. S. Davidson and Horne’s Introduc- 
xi. 20. tion—Lord Hervey on the Genealogies of our Lord— 
4. The Will, Divine and Human. Rev. Rowlund Williams's Account of his Work on 
St. Paul in Crete. | Christianity and Hinduism—Who was Ahasuerus of 
The Law of Burial and the Sentiment of Death. the Seed of the Medes? Daniel v.31; ix. 1—On Mr. 
Analysis of the Emblems of St. John, Rev. L 4. Bosanquet’s Chronological System—The Mosaic Ac- 
8. Dr. R. A. Lipsius on the Ignatian Episties. | count of the Creation—The Vatican MS., &c., &c. 
). The Septuagint Version. Part IL Notices of Books, &c. 





10. Observations on Matthew xxiv.-xxv. Its Analysis and 
Interpretation. 







London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
Che Clerical Journal and Charch and ¢ Cnibersity Chromele ; 


Containing an ample and impartial Record of | Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1856. 
Volumes I., IT, and III., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 
and Vols. II. and III. price 15s, each, in cloth boards, 
*,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 












‘OW E RBY'S EN YGLISH BOTANY.— |! 


N : ADEIRA ; its Climate and Scenery. A and the Clerical Journal; and member of the Royal Society of 





C. JOHNSON, Esq., fle -xible boards, crown 8vo., with | 
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Foreicn LITERATURE, &c. : 








. leventh Edition, 12mo., 3s. cloth. 
NVE RSA TIONS FAMILIBRES 
or, Conversational Lessoug for the Use of Young om 
In French and English. By F. GRANDINEAU, late Freneh 
Master to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen V ictoria, Author 
of “ Grammaire Royale,” and ** Le Petit Precepteur.” 
nh: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
D=. PORQUET’S GERMAN WORKS for 
BEGINNERS. 38s. 6d. cach. 
DE PORQUET’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
full of Notes to each page. 
GERMAN TRESOR, to turn Esglish into German. 
GERMAN PHRASES, for Conversation. 
London: SDEPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, | 
THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
Just published, Twe Ifth Thousand, 12mo. 2s. cloth, 
ra 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. —" 
WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmatical Master in the 
English Department of the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, eee ~ 


ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 
8vo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 
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‘THE CRITIC, 
Fondo Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue resolutions which have been transmitted by 
the Royal Society to Lord Patmerston are de- 
servedly exciting great attention. The Royal 
Society begins by suggesting that the necessities 
of the times require that physical science should 
be made a branch of public education; and this 
suggestion, we venture to say, will be received with 
approbation by all but those who pertinaciously 
adhere to old-world notions about the educational 
theory. The Royal Society then goes on to 
recommend the encouragement of provincial 
museums, and of lectures upon scientific sub- 
jects, and, as ancillary to this, recommends 
that duplicate specimens from the British 
Museum and other institutions should be 
distributed. It further recommends that na- | 
tional publications bearing on science be more | 
extensively circulated than they are at present, | 
by additional donations to societies and indi- 
viduals engaged in the cultivation of science. | 
Furthermore, that the sums placed by Par- 
liament at the disposal of the Government 
and of the Royal Society should, in the former 
case, be augmented, and, in the latter, not neces- 
sarily limited to 1000/., but increased wherever 
“ special reasons may be assigned for an addi- 
tional sum.” That scientific officers shall be 
placed more nearly on a level, in respect to 
salary, with such other civil appointments as are | 
objects of ambition to civilised men. Finally, | 
the Royal Society expresses its satisfaction at | 
the concentration of the principal scientific 
societies at Burlington House, and suggests the 
establishment of some Board “which might ad- | 
vise the Government on all matters connected | 
with science.” The society concludes by point- 
ing out the fees taken upon the granting of 
patents as the proper fund from whence money 
might be taken, if necessary, for the purpose of 
carrying out their recommendations. 

The following paragraph is communiqué, and tells 
its own story. 

Eventnc Criasses ror Younc Men — Crospy 
HALL, AND THE Crvm Service EXxamMInation.— 
Mr. Thomas Brodribb and Mr. Edward Chaplin, two 
of the members of this institution, have just been 
appointed clerks of the third class in the educational 
department of the Privy Council office, after a com- 
petitive examination by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. The number of candidates admitted to com- | 
pete for five appointments was twenty-one. This is 
the second occasion upon which the Lord President 
has placed at the disposal of the Rev. Charles | 
Mackenzie, as honorary secretary, the privilege of | 
nominating members of the evening classes as candi- | 
dates for clerkships; and, on the former, one was suc- 
cessful. | 

The name of Mr. James Rogers, comedian, of 
the Olympic Theatre, will go down upon the 
pages of History. He has told the truth, and has | 











g 
scandalised a vast number of august and impor- 
tant individuals. Having received the not very 
munificent sum of 13s. 4d. for going specially 
down to Windsor Castle, and there acting for the 
amusement of the QuEEN or Ene@uanp and her 
noble guests, he straightway went to the Lambeth 
Police Office, and, withont the slightest garnish 
of remark, without the very faintest embroidery 
of any sort, stated how he had earned his mark, 
and begged leave to present it to the poor-box; | 
whereupon a terrible hubbuboo among the Court 
footmen, and a vast deal of unnecessary in- | 
dignation on the part of Mr. Anrcrep WIGAN, | 
and several journals of aristocratic tendency. | 
But what is Mr. Rocwrs’s crime? He simply 
stated the fact; and, if there is anything in- 
sulting to the Queen in that, the fault lies 
with those (whoever they may be) who created 
the fact. 

In our opinion, those persons insult her Majesty 
who attempt to sereen themselves by mixing up 
her name in this dirty business. We will 
not so far derogate from the respect which we 
owe to that Sovereign lady by suggesting for one 
moment that she was at all privy to the pitiful | 
meanness of paying Mr. Rogers thirteen and 
fourpence. There may be those about her royal 
person who do her an injustice before her sub- 
jects by their little schemes for economising and | 
saving money. ‘There are stories afloat about 


clipping the palace luncheons, and limiting 
sixpennyworth a 


the allowance of fish to 
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head; just as formerly we heard dirty stories | London. The shillings of “the mob” are said to 
about the bonnets a poil for the Grenadiers, | recompense Mr. Saurru very well for the absence 


and about artists diddled out of the fair price of 
their pictures. With all these matters the Queen 
has nothing to do. These things may betoken 
economy, but economy is after all a bourgeois 
virtue; and, although we should detest any return 
to the vice and profligacy of these times, we do 
occasionally cast a forgiving look back upon the 
princely hospitality of the Geor@es, in spite of 
Mr. Taackeray’s beard. But this is not the 
question here. The Queen is understood to make 
a very sufficient allowance for these performances 
at the Castle—something like two hundred 
pounds—and the question is, what becomes of 
that money? Mr. Cuarvtes Kuan explains that 
when the bulk of any company is brought down 
to Windsor, so that the theatre to which 
that company belongs has to be closed for 
the evening, the manager gets a “certain 
sum” for the use of his company, and the 
actors are paid precisely as they are paid for 
acting in town. In other words, Mr, James 
RoceErs, being only paid thirteen and fourpence 
per night for acting for Mr. Wican, was only 


Queen. As Mr. RoGers is an excellent actor in 
his particular school, we are surprised to hear 
that he is paid so little by his employer; but that 
is a question entirely between himself and Mr. 
Wiean. As for taking the usual rate of an 
actor’s pay as a proper criterion for estimating 
what he ought to receive for acting at Windsor, 
nothing can be more unfair. When an actor 
goes into the presence of his Sovereign, he 
generally has a sufficient sense of decency to 
provide himself with many new articles of 
apparel specially for the occasion, and these put 
him to great expense. We have heard of a 
promising young comedian, who, in pursuance of 
Mr. Keran’s system, only got six shillings and 
eightpence, but who laid out nearly three 
pounds in order to dress the part of a walking 
gentleman in a proper manner. Mr. Kean 
appears to look down upon Mr. Rogers's four 
pounds a week ; but he will at least admit that a 
salary of that order is not precisely that upon 
which these heavy taxes should fall. We feel con- 
vinced that no one would be more indignant than 
her Majesty if she could but know that the 
poorer actors are often put to expenses which 
they can ill afford by being invited to act at 
Windsor Castle—that it would pain her noble and 
sympathetic heart beyond measure if she could 
but know that beneath the bran new broadcloth 
of the walking gentleman, who forms a neces- 


sary part of her dramatic amusement, may 
sometimes be found apprehensions of diffi- 
culty in paying for that very coat. We pro- 


test loudly against the insolence of those who 
presume to believe that she is aware of these 
facts; but we also say that it is the bounden 


| duty of those who undertake the management of 


these entertainments to protect her from the 
odium arising out of them. <A writer in the 


Saturday Review takes a very illiberal view of 


this question, and urges that Mr. Rogurs has no 


| more right to complain of his thirteen and four- 


pence than Mr. Dickens or Mr. Tuackuray 
would at receiving a shilling from the same 


source for their last serial. But there is 
not the slightest analogy between the cases. 
When a copy of “Little Dorrit” is pur- 


chased for Windsor Castle, it is through the 
regular machinery of the bookselling trade, and 
the Queen’s shilling differs in no respect from 
that paid by any one of her Mr. 
Dickens probably kuows nothing of the trans- 


subjects 


| action, and he is certainly put to no extra trouble 


and expense with respect to it. The number is 
not printed upon satin, nor is it sent in Mr. 
Dickens's own hand-writing, nor is that eminent 
author expected to go down specially to Windsor 
to lay it at the foot of the Throne. We presume 
that in any of these cases the shilling would not 
be deemed an adequate remuneration. But Mr. 
RoGERS was put to extra trouble and incon- 
venience when he went to Windsor; tS @X- 
pected to carry his talents and power of amusing, 
such as they are, to the feot of the Throne. 


1 
he w 


Among the idle gossip which this nine days’ 


| wonder has given rise to among the quidauncs, we 


hear a rumour that the Quren has resolved to 
have no more performances at the Castle. Surely 
this cannot be true. And yet, if it be, the 
managers may console themselves with the 
reflection that the management of Drury-lane 
Theatre, to which royal patronage has been 
entirely denied, is now the most successful in 


; ence between profit and 


: Aldersgate-street in 1854, hy 


of the Court guineas, and even of the thirteen- 


| and-fourpences. 


A numismatist, who appears to rate the talent 
of English artists at a far higher value than either 
Sir Bexzamin Hatt or the gentlemen at Marl. 
borough House do, writes an indignant but sen- 
sible letter upon Mr. Coxe’s announcement that 
a foreign artist is to be selected for engraving 
the prize-medals which are to be bestowed by 
Government. We subjoin his letter without 
further comment: 


Sir,—I have read, with extreme astonishment, in 
your paper of the 2nd inst., that at the inauguration 
of the New School of Art at Sheffield H. Cole, 
Esq., C.B., is reported to have stated to the meeting, 
that thedepartment over which he presided would give 
medals, and, “to get a medal worthy of such an oc- 
casio’, they had sought all over Europe, and they 
had succeeded in obtaining the services of a foreign 
gentleman of great celebrity.” I readily feel it almost 
impossible to believe that such a statement could 


| have been made; yet, how could any reporter make 
| a misstatement, 
7 4 . general fact ? 

paid thirteen and fourpence for acting for the | 


not of an isolated word, but of a 

If, however, Mr. Cole, C.B., is accurately reported, 
I, as a collector of medals, foreign as well as native, 
assert, in the most unreserved terms, that giving a 
commission to any foreign engraver is turning your 
back on at least equal, but in my opinion superior, 
native talent; and | can only account for it but from 
ignorance or favouritism. I maintain that, in ability 


| to compose a subject to represent the human form, 


and gracefully to arrange it and its draperies, the 
English school is superior to the French, Belgian, or 
Prussian. In buildings the Belgian artists are very 
clever; but I believe our own at Birmingham can 
equal them; and, if Mr. Cole, C.B., has given this 
medal to be engraved by a foreign celebrity, the re- 
sult, I suspect, will prove that he has been as want- 
ing in the appreciation of British ability as in British 
patriotism. I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

Feb. 5. R. 8. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurquer refuses to 
remove that duty upon paper which has been 
not inappropriately styled “a tax on knowledge,” 
upon the plea that his doing so would be no be- 
nefit to the consumers or purchasers of books 
and newspapers. If Sir Cornewatt Lewis 
means by this that the removal of the tax would 
not cheapen the price of an individual book or 
paper, he is only stating that which everybody 
knows perfectly well who has ever given the 
matter the slightest consideration. ‘The duty on 
a copy of the Critic is considerably under @ 
farthing; and it would be impossible, therefore, 
to give our readers the advantage of a reduction 
by lessening the price of the paper. But there 
is one thing which we could and would do (and 
this is the point to which the Cuancector of the 
ExcHEQUER should address his attention); if we 
put into our own pockets the five or six hundred 
pounds per annum which the duty costs us, we 
should spend that money upon the literary de- 
partment of the paper, and be able to afford 
many little luxuries in that way for our readers 
which a necessary economy compels us to deny 
them. Whenever it is suggested that it would 
be a desirable thing to have a special notice of 
some event of literary or artistic importance, it 
is the cost of the article which stares us in the 


face and suggests prudence. Whereas, if the 
paper duty could be saved, we should have in hand 
a nice little fund to spend for the benefit of our 


readers as opportunity offered. Sir C. Lewis may 
therefore be assured that the remission of this ob- 
noxious tax would not be unattended with advan- 
tage even to the purchasers of books and news- 
papers. That the paper duty works to the disad- 
vantage of purchasers was brought very clearly 
home to us but a few days since. To a friend of 
ours, after having made his calculations as to the 
cost of bringing out a book, it was suggested that an 


illustration would be very advantageous; but he 
objected on the ground of the expense. On the 


calculation being made, it was found that the duty 
on the paper which he would require for the 
book would just pay for the illustration ; and the 
result is that Sir C. Lewis gets the ten pounds, 
and the purchasers of the book will not get their 
illustration. If this question were fairly exa- 
mined, it would be found that this tax cramps the 
energies of literature in more ways than 
For instance, we believe it to be just the differ- 
for the penny 


one. 


loss 
press. 

One of the best and healthiest efforts towards 
self-improvement that has letely come within our 
notice is the Literary Institution, established m 
the Committee of 
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the Young Men’s Christian Association. A visit, 
accidentally paid at a very recent period, enables 
us to give some account of the system and its 
working; and we cheerfully avail ourselves of the 
opportunity, partly with the intention of recog- 
nising a sound and excellent movement in the 
right direction, and partly for the purpose of 
enabling those who are interested in such mat- 
ters to understand what is proved to be a sen- 
sible and workable plan. The Literary Institu- 
tion affords, indeed, a remarkable proof of how 
much may be done by the power of association. 
Its object, as expressed in its prospectus, is “ to 
provide a suitable place of resort for young men, 
after business hours, and to combine with some 
elements of domestic comfort the advantages of 
respectable and improving society,of a well-selected 
library, a reading-room supplied with the best pe- 
riodical literature,and classes for instruction in va- 
rious branches of learning, conducted by professors 
of ability and character.” And these objects are 
fully carried out. There is a coffee-room, a com- 
fortable and well-supplied reading-room, and class- 
rooms, in which professors of the very highest 
reputation impart instruction; and, with the ex- 
ception of some of the classes for which a very 
small additional! fee is charged, this great accu- 
mulation of advantages is secured at the extra- 
ordinarily low cost of one guinea annually. We 
make no apology for referring to the exceedingly 
small amount of the subscription ; because it is 
clear that it is one of the best features of the 
institution that it is perfectly attainable by every 
member of the class whom it is designed to 
benefit. There is no young man in the metro- 
polis, engaged in business pursuits, to whom the 
disbursement of this small sum would not only 
not be irksome, but really economical; for, in 
addition to the positive advantages of rational | 
amusement and instruction, offered at a cheaper 
rate than they can be procured elsewhere, the nega- 
tive advantage of being kept out of mischief must 
not be forgotten. To prove that the words of the 
prospectus do not overstate the value of the in- 
struction imparted at the classes, we will enume- 
rate the subjects taught, and the names of the 
professors who are engaged: “ Greek Testament— 
Rev. Henry Alford, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; English History and Litera- 
ture—Rev. Henry I. Cummins, M.A., Rector of 
St. Alban’s, Wood-street; Natural Philosophy— 


there are not many professors who can dress 
learning in such graceful garments as M. Der- 
LILLE can; but still the fact speaks for itself, 
and it is a great and a satisfactory one. The 
Aldersgate-street Literary Institution has our 
heartiest wishes for its continued prosperity 
and an increased scope of usefulness. 

We deeply regret that some negligence in the 
delivery of the circulars deprived us of the 
pleasure of attending at the Marylebone Insti- 
tution on the 5th inst., to listen to Mr. Ran- 
poupn’s lecture on Spiritualism. In resigning 
ourselves to the loss, which is all the more 
deplorable inasmuch as it prevents us from en- 
tering into a prolonged description of that intel- 
lectual exercitation, we have attempted to make 
some amends to our readers by extracting from 
the circular, which accompanied the tickets, some 
of the opinions of our American brethren in 
journalism with regard to Mr. Ranpopn and his 
qualifications. The Cleveland Plaindealer informs 
us that “His grandfather, we are told, was a full- 
blooded Moor, and his grandmother a Castilian, 
and he has a strong mixture of the Indian and 
Anglo-Saxon by his immediate progenitors. He 
is subject to an extatic inspiration to an as- 
tonishing degree, and when under its influence 
speaks as no man in his natural condition can 
speak. We heard him ‘thunder’ at Tremont 
Hall on Sunday last. Go and hear him.” 
Stephen Albro’s Paper, Buffalo, N.Y., records that 
“Townshend [Hall was a perfect jam last night.” 
The same potential instructor of the American 
intellect, after commenting upon Mr. Ranporn’s 
style of lecturing, concludes : “ Whilst it was per- 
fectly intelligible, it soared so infinitely high into 
the sublime, that it racked human conception and 
imagination, and made us feel like a very mole- 
cule in the scale of intelligent creation.” The 
Buffalo Age of Progress was totally unable to 
listen without feeling “ concerned for the physical 
and intellectual safety of the speaker; for both 
systems seemed to be stretched beyond mortal 
powers of tension, and as ready to burst, as the 
sails of a ship when distended with the breath of 
a tornado.” Newton’s Paper, Boston, observes, with 
considerably more earnestness than grammar, that 
“he struck deeper veins of thought and soared 
to higher heights than many, who are regarded 
as profound and brilliant lecturers, are accus- 
tomed to in their discourses. Some passages 





Rev. T. Pelham Dale, M.A., late Fellow of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge; Arithmetic and 
Elementary Mathematics—Rev. Edward T, Hud- 
son, M.A., of St. Paul’s School; French—M. De- 
lille, of Christ's Hospital, and M. Pagliardini, of 
St. Paul’s School ; Latin and Greek—David Mal- 
lock, Esq., M.A.; German—Herr Henri Charlier, 
late Professor in the Athénées royaux, Belgium; 
Elementary English Class—Rev. T. B. Barker; 
Singing—John Hullah, Esq.; classes for discus- 
sion, for mutual instruction in reading, and for 
the practice of elocution, are conducted by the 
subscribers, and open to all.” Lectures upon 
topics of general interest are also delivered during 
the term (at the termination of the Exeter Hall 
course), and these are open to all. 

When we paid our visit to the Institution we 
entered one of the class-rooms, and found M. 
DELILLE engaged in delivering a lecture on the 
elements of the French language to an audience 
of from a hundred and fifty to two hundred young 
men. To those who do know anything about 
that gentleman’s mode of teaching, a description 
of the lecture would be superfluous; and to those 
who do not we can only say that to M. DeLitte 
belongs that happy art of addressing himself to 
the affections as well as to the intelligence of his 


pupils, without which the cleverest master must 
reap buta barren harvest; and that he knows 
how to enliven his lessons by pleasant illustration 


and pointed jest, without abating one jot of that 
dignity which ensures to a master the respect of his 
pupils. It was delightful and creditable alike 
to the lecturer and the audience to witness 
the eager and intelligent attention with which 
that large body of young men dwelt upon the 
clear, the elegant, and the epigrammatic 
sentences in which the foundations of the French 
language were laid bare for their examination. 
Here was a body of men enjoying a temporary 
emancipation from the desk and the counter, and 
most of them too at a period of life when plea- 
sure offers sweeter mottoes than that borne upon 
the “banner with the strange device, Excet- 
sion” — deliberately preferring the wooden 
benches of a class-room and the dry elements of 
aforeign tongue, to the Casino, the singing-room, 
and the “ Adelphi Screamer.” It is true that 











were cumulative and climateric, and would do 
credit to many rhetoricians and elocutionists who 
have already achieved enviable reputations, 
reaped ‘lustrous honours,’ and grasped the ‘ keys 
of fame.’” The Bingham Courier calls him “a 
Psychometer,” and esteems him to be “ the best 
reader of the human mind now living—Jackson 
Davis not excepted ;” whilst the Percy Herald 
(more moderate in its transports) is content 
with terming him “an extraordinary young 
man!” From these elegant extracts our readers 
may perhaps be able to understand what a loss 
we have had, and to sympathise with it accor- 
dingly. 

Among forthcoming works we note one on 
“Egypt and the Great Suez Canal,” and Mr. 
SHEPHERD’s travels “ From Bombay to Bushire,” 
to be published by Mr. Bentrey; “ Morning 
Clouds,” “ Catherine de Vere,” Captain OsBorn’s 
« Journal in Malayan Waters,” and Mrs. JameE- 
son’s “ Legends of the Madonna,” published by 
Messrs. Loneman; a new “ Atlas of the United 
States,” by Professor Rocrers and the celebrated 
geographer, Mr. Keita Jounston, published by 
Mr. Murray; anew serial, called “Ask Mamma,” 
by the clever author of “Mr. Sponge’s Tour,” 
published by Brappury and Evans; and some 
valuable mathematical works by Mr. TopHUNTER, 
published by Macm1Lian and Co. 

Mr. TruEBNER has issued a list of the works 
which he purposes bringing out during the ensu- 
ing year, most of which are of great importance. 
“ Archeology of the United States,’ by SamuEL 
Haven; “Central America,” by S. Banister; 
“Colleccion de Documentos ineditos relativos al 
Descubrimiento y & la Historia de las Floridas,” 
by Mr. Buckrncuam Smitu; “ Evangeliarum, 
Epistolarum et Lectionarum Aztecum,” by 
B. Bronpevi1; Dr. R. G. Laruam’s “ Opera 
Minora;” M. Leon pE Rosny’s “ Vocabulario de 
la Lengua Mejicana;” ‘The Hieroglyphics of 
Mexico,” by Mr. E. G. Squirr; “Notes on 
Mexican Antiquities,” by Mr. Sawxrns; ‘“ Las 
Historias del Origen de los Indios de esta Pro- 
vincia de Guatemala,” translated from the 


Quiché language by Francesco XImENEs, and 
printed from the original MSS. in the library 
with an 


of the University of Guatemala, 





introduction and notes by Dr. Scnerzer; “ Ma- 
poteca Colombiana,” by Dr. Ezequiet Uricor- 
cnea, of Bogota ; “ Bibliotheca Glottica; or 
Bibliography of American Aboriginal Linguis- 
tics,” by Mr. TruEBNER himself; “ Triibner’s Bib- 
liographical Guide to American Literature; “ Bra- 
zil and the Brazilians,” by Dr. Kipper and the 
Rev. J. C. Fretcuer; “ Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans,” by G. Sartorius; Col. Fremont’s “ Nar- 
rative of his Explorations and Adventures in 
Kansas, &c.”; “Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States,” by Louis Acas- 
siz; “Geology of North America, by JuLEs 
Marcov ; “North American Oology,” by T. 
M. Brewer; “Physical and Celestial Me- 
chanics,” by Brnyamin Prerce; “ Horses and 
Horsemanship,” by Frank Forrester; “ Indige- 
nous Races of the Earth,” with contributions by 
Lieut. Maury, Mr. Purszxy, and Dr. MeEtcs, 
edited by Dr. Norr and Mr. Grippon ; the late 
Dr. Emit Bravn’s “ Introduction to the Study of 
Art-Mythology,” with a Memoir by Epwarp 
FAaLKENER; “ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana,” 
by E. Farxener; “A Critical Dictionary of the 
Euglish Language,” by Mr. ALLiBone ; “ Examen 
Razonado de los Verbos ‘Ser’ y ‘Estar,’” by 
MANUEL MarrTINEz DE Morenttn; “ The Water- 
Cure,” by Dr. Witson; “ The Climatology of the 
United States,” by Lorry Biopcetr; and the 
“ Life of Handel,” by Vicror Scu@icuer. 

We have also received the prospectus of a 
very important work upon Library Economy, by 
Mr. Epwarp Epwarps. It is called “ Memoirs 
of Libraries,” and will be divided into three 
parts—treating of the history of libraries, the 
statistics of libraries, and the economy of libraries. 
It is expected that this work, which has been in 
preparation for upwards of ten years, will be- 
come the standard work of reference on this 
subject. L. 








CuHinEsE CustoMs THE ANTIPODES OF ENGLISH: 
—The very striking contrarieties in comparison with 
our own, are amusingly given in the following extract 
from a work published at Macao :—‘ On inquiring 
of the boatman in which direction Macao lay, I was 
answered in the west-north, the wind, as 1 was in- 
formed, being east-south. We do not say so in 
Europe, thought 1; but imagine my surprise when, 
in explaining the utility of the compass, the boatman 
added that the needle pointed to the south ! Wishing 
to change the subject, I remarked that I concluded 
he was about to proceed to some high festival or 
merry-making, as his dress was completely white. He 
told me, with a look of much dejectio®, that his only 
brother had died the week before, and that he was in 
the deepest mourning for him. On landing, the first 
object that attracted my notice was a military man- 
darin, who wore an embroidered petticoat, with a string. 
of beads round his neck, and who, besides, carried a 
Jan ; it was with some dismay I observed him mount 
on the right side of his horse. On my way to the 
house my attention was drawn to several old Chinese 
standing on stilts, some of whom had grey beards, 
and nearly all of them huge goggling spectacles; they 
were delightedly employed in fun paper kites, while 
a group of boys were gravely looking on, and regard- 
ing the innocent occupation of their seniors with the 
most serious and gratified attention. Desirous to 
see the literature of so curious a people, I looked in 
at a book store. The proprietor told me that the lan- 
guage had no alphabet, and I was somewhat 
astonished, on his opening a Chinese volume, to find 
him begin at what I had all my life previously 
considered the end of the book. He read the date of 
the publication—‘The fifth year, tenth month, 
twenty-third day.’ ‘We arrange our dates diffe- 
rently,’ I observed; and begged that he would speak 
of their ceremonials. He commenced by saying, 
‘When you receive.a distinguised guest, do not fail 
to place him on your left hand, for that is the seat of 
honour; and be cautious not to uncover the head, as 
it would be an unbecoming act of familiarity.’ 
Hardly prepared for this blow to my established 





notions, I requested he would discourse of their philo- 
sophy. He re-opened the volume, and read with 
becoming gravity, ‘The most learned men are deci- 
dedly of opinion that the seat of human understanding 
is the stomach!’ On arriving at my quarters, | 
thought that a cup of ‘ Young Hyson’ would prove 
refreshing, feeling certain that, in this at least, | 
should meet with nothing to surprise me; imagine 
my astonishment when I observed that the ‘favourite 
leaf’ the Chinaman was about to infuse, looked quite 
different to any I had ever seen, it being, in colour, a 
dull olive, having none of the usual bloom on its 
surface. I remarked on its apparance, when my 
attendant quietly said that they never use painted 
tea in China; but, as the foreigners pay a better price 
for it when the leaves are made of one uniform 
colour, they of course had no objection to cover them 
with powders. On drinking the infusion made from 
the pure leaf, I at once resolved to become a convert 
to this fashion, leaving the other Chinese customs for 














future consideration.” 
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‘ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters of James Boswell. Addressed to the Rev. 
J. Temple. Now first published from the 
Original MSS. London: R. Bentley. 1857. 


THe appearance of this volume has given rise to 
one of those curious controversies which occa- 
sionally divide the literary world, and which, 
after being long and furiously debated upon 
slender grounds and unsatisfactory data, seldom 
lead to any result. This controversy arises out 
of a doubt as to the authenticity of the letters. 

Thus the question stands. We have a collection 
of autograph letters, bearing all the appearance of 
having been written by James Boswell at various 
periods of his life. This collection came into Mr. 
Bentley’s possession in the very peculiar manner 
described (we presume by Mr. Bentley himself ) 
in the preface to the volume: 


A few years ago, a clergyman, having occasion to 
buy some small articles at the shop of Madame Noel, 
at Boulogne, observed that the paper in which they 
were wrapped was the fragment of an English letter. 
Upon inspection a date and some names were dis- 
covered, and further investigation proved that the 
piece of paper in question was part of a correspondence 
carried on nearly a century before between the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Samuel Johnson and his early friend 
the Rev. William Johnson Temple. On making 
inquiry, it was ascertained that this piece of paper had 
‘been taken from a large parcel recently purchased 
from a hawker who was in the habit of passing 





through Boulogne once or twice a year for the purpose | 


of supplying the different shops with paper. Beyond 
this no further information could be obtained. The 
whole contents of the parcel were immediately secured. 
The majority of the letters bear the London and 
Devon post-marks, and are franked by well-known 
names of that period. Besides those written by Bos- 
well which are here published, were found several 
from Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Claxton, and other persons 
alluded to in the following pages, as well as a few 
unfinished sermons and essays by Mr. Temple. At 
the death of the purchaser of these letters they came 
into the hands of a nephew, from whom the editor 
obtained them ; and in the present form they are now 
submitted to the public. 


Such is the story of the letters, as it appears 
under Mr. Bentley’s sanction; and it is only fair 
to presume that that acute and high-minded 
publisher would never have permitted it to 
appear before the public without the intervention 
of an editorial name to take the responsibility 
off his own shoulders, unless he had previously 
satisfied himself that the MSS. bore reasonable 
marks of authenticity. 

By the incredulous it is objected that the 
absence of an editorial name is of itself a very 
suspicious circumstance; secondly, that the 
public has no opportunity, by fac-simile or other- 
wise, of forming any opinion as to the authen- 
ticity of the original MSS.; thirdly, that the 
name of the “clergyman” is not given, nor yet 
that of the “nephew” through whose hands they 
reached the publisher; fourthly, that the story is 
very vague, being only supported by the name of 
a Madame Noel of Boulogne, whom nobody ever 
heard of; and, fifthly and lastly, that the letters 
contain nothing that could not have been written 
by any other person besides James Boswell, and 
that all the maierials of which they are composed 
might very easily be collected by an industrious 
forger out of Boswell’s magnum opus—the “ Life 
of Johnson ” itself. 

In spite of all these cogent reasons, however, 
we must aver it as our opinion that nothing has 
yet been urged which at all leads us to suspect 
the authenticity of the letter. The absence of 
details in relating the acquisition of the MSS., 
instead of appearing to us a suspicious fact, gives 
us all the more confidence; there being nothing 
easier than to invent “a lie with circumstance,” 
and nothing more suspicious than a story of which 
the slightest details fit with the greatest ac- 
curacy. We think, moreover, that the letters 
do contain a great deal of new matter, not dis- 
coverable or even hinted at in the “Life ;” and they 





appear to us to throw quite a new light upon the 
character of Boswell—a light which renders ex- 
plainable (what has only been guessed at before) 
those good points in his character which rendered 
his society aeceptable to Johnson and his ac- 





complished companions. It is usual to set down 


“poor Bozzy ” for a conceited idiot, an inflated 
empty-pated Scotch laird, who strutted his brief 


| port of this very theory, 





hour upon the great stage of London literary life, 
and by dint of the most persevering obsequious- 
ness and a power of “ standing chaff” quite in- 
consistent with any notions of personal dignity, 
was permitted to bask in the sunshine of “grand 
old Samuel’s 
allowing himself to be kicked as often as suited the 
will and pleasure of the great lexicographer. We 


| need hardly inform our readers that this is a 


great mistake. If it had been possible for 
“ Bozzy”” to have been such an unmitigated cur 
as he is generally made out to be, Dr. Johnson had 
certainly too much respect for what is due to the 
dignity of man to have permitted such a creature 
to have come into his society more than once or 
twice. A man may be fond of asserting his own 
superiority upon a weaker being, and he may 
also be very vain (both of which we believe 
Johnson to have been); but the fawning of such 
a cur As this imaginary Boswell could have been 
agreeable to none but a man almost as degraded 
as himself. What then was the fact? Why, 
that Boswell was a very conceited person, if you 
will, very fond of his own importance, earnestly 
attracted to and greatly admiring Dr. Johnson; 
but a man also of a kindly heart, some accom- 
plishments, and possessed of some very delightful 
social qualifications. He was a good listener, for 
instance; had read much and remembered what 
he had read; and had that invaluable quality of 
good companionship, the power of keeping up and 
throw ing back the conversational bs all with grace 
and dexterity. In point of fact, James Boswell 
of Auchinlech was worth some ten or a dozen 
of the general run of persons who affect to despise 
him—the great majority of whom would have 
been exploded out of the company of that great 
man, who not only tolerated but loved and sought 
after the society of Boswell. 

That this was the true state of the case may 
be shown, we think, not only from the many ex- 
cellent reasons urged by Mr. Carlyle in sup- 
but also very clearly 
from these letters themselves; which we now 
propose to turn over—jotting down as we go 
such notes and extracts as may seem desirable 
for the illustration of our view. 

The first two letters of the collection were 
written whilst Boswell was still a very young 
man, not more chan eighteen. They are written 
with spirit and elegance. In the former, he re- 
fers to his friend Mr. Hume, as “a most discreet 
and affable man as ever I met with, and has 
really a great deal of learning, and a choice col- 
lection of books;” in fact, ‘‘a very proper person 
for a young man to cultivate an acquaintance 
with.” Part of the letter is taken up witha 
description of his passsion for Miss W—t 

She is indeed extremely pretty, and possessed of 
every amiable qualification; she dances, sings, and 
plays upon several instruments equally well, draws 
with a great deal of taste, and reads the best authors ; 
at the same time, she has a just regard for true piety 
and religion, and behaves in the most easy, affable 
way. She is just such a young lady as I could wish 
for the partner of my son]; and you know that is not 
every one; for you and [ have often talked how nice 
we should be in such a choice. Town I can have 
but little hopes, as she is a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. 


Whoever the young lady was, both she and her 
thirty thousand pounds were speedily forgotten ; 
and very soon afterwards we find that the grave 
and moral Temple had found it necessary to re- 
buke the skittish young laird with “ being indeli- 
cate in the choice of his female friends.” 

In 1763 Boswell made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson; and in the month of July in that year 
he writes a letter toTemple, in which he describes 
a téte-a-téte supper with the great man. Boswell 
was then about to set out for the Continent, and 


Johnson promised to select some books which he | 


was to take with him. 

I told him that the Rambler 
round Europe, and so be a rambler indeed: 
me a smile of complacency. 


shall accompany him 


About the same time Boswell writes 


about a certain ne’er-do-weel brother of the latter 
named Bob. The analysis of character shows 
that Boswell was not entirely 
elements which go to make up a gentleman. 


He has no great powers of understanding or imagi- | father, it is clear that she was a young lady of 


” favour, solely on the condition of 


he gave | 


a letter to | 
Temple, in which he gives some very good advice | 


ignorant of the | 





nation, so that he has not been designed by nature 


for a man who should make a shining figure. At the 
same time he has got a good share of sense and spirit, 
which, as things go, may carry a man very well 
through life, perhaps better than higher qualities will. 
It is, however, somewhat unlucky for him that he has 
got an exceeding easy and heedless disposition, which 
has led him into many difficulties, and which pre- 
vents him from feeling the consequences of these 
difficulties so severely as he ought to do. He is good- 
| humoured, and void of malevolence; but he has not 
the generosity one would wish. Ile is very selfish. 
I am afraid his principles of virtue are not firmly 
fixed, though he has a high idea of honour. Have I 
not analysed his character pretty well ? 


At the end of the same month, Boswell started 
for the Continent, his great friend accompanying 
him as far as Harwich. During his tour, which 





lasted two years, Johnson did not write to him 
| (being probably too much occupied), and it is 
| not known whether he wrote to Temple. This 


hiatus in the correspondence may perhaps be 
taken as an argument against the theory which 
| has been urged that the letters are mere forgeries, 
| made up out of known materials. It would have 
| been as easy to have invented letters for Boswell 
| whilst he was abroad, as after his return to 
| England. Ifthe editor of these letters had really 
been a forger, the voyage to Corsica and the in- 
tercourse with Paoli would have offered an in- 
finity of tempting subjects. 

The Temple correspondence is renewed in 1767, 
when we find Boswell in Edinburgh. He writes 
a letter to Temple, congratulating him upon his 
entrance into the sacred profession of the Church, 
and indulging in some rather sensible reflections 
upon the charms of that mode of life. After this 
he breaks off into a pleasant little excursus on the 
blessings of a wedded life. 

If you think of that weariness which must at times 
hang over every kind of society, those disgusts and 
| vexations which will happen in the intercourse of 
p>. you will be frightened to take upon you the 

serious charge of the father of a family; but if you 
think of the comforts of a home, where you are a sort 
of sovereign, the kind endearments of an amiable 
woman, who has no wish but to make you happy; 
| the amusement of seeing your children grow up 
| from infancy to manhool, and the pleasing pride of 
| being the father of brave and learned men, all which 
| may be the case, and depends much on our conduct 
as fathers, then marriage is truly the condition in 
which true felicity is to be found. 


By way of illustrating the high opinion which 
he entertained of the marriage state, Boswell, 
with characteristic want of congruity, goes on to 
make some delicate confessions to his friend 
about a certain mistress of his— 

Who is no longer bound to him who was her hus- 
band. He has used her shockingly ill; he has de- 
serted her; he lives with another. Is she not then 
free? She is, it is clear, and no arguments can dis- 
cuise it. She is now mine, and, were she unfaithfal 
to me, she ought to be pierced with a Corsican 
poniard; but 1 believe she loves me sincerely. 

Subsequently, referring to the same subject, 
he adds : 

In a former part of this letter I have talked a 
great deal of my sweet little mistress. I am, how- 
ever, uneasy about her. Furnishing a home and 
maintaining her with a maid will cost mea great 
deal of money, and it is too much like marriage or too 
| much like a settled plan of licentiousness; but what 
canI do? I have already taken the house, and the 
| lady has agreed to go in “at Whitsuntide. I cannot 
| in honour draw back. 

In this very letter (pages 75-6-7) will be 
found the best possible proof that if these letters 
are forgeries their editor did not understand what 
he was about. There isa plain blunder in his 
comprehension of some passages. At the bottom 
of page 75, Boswell refers to a former mistress of 
| his (whom he calls Zelide), of whom he says: 








I never hear from her—she is a strange creature. 
Sir John Pringle attended her as a physician. He 
wrote to my father: ‘She has too much vivacity ; 
she talks of your son without either resentment or 
attachment.” Her brother and I correspond; but I 
an well rid of her. 

At the time this was written, it appears that 
the young lady in question was in London ; and, 
both from Boswell’s own expressions and the 
fact of her being made a subject of correspond- 
lence between Sir John Pringle and Boswell’s 
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rank and position (an Italian, we believe), whom 
the heir presumptive to the Lairdship of Auchin- 
leck had once regarded as an eligible parti. But, 
says he, “I am well rid of her.” In page 76 
Boswell, with his usual vivacity, returns to speak 
of his “ sweet little mistress,” who was “ another 
man’s wife,” and he describes a long and curious 
love-scene which he had just had with her; | 
whereupon the editor of the letters has set at the 
top of the page these words, “A Love Scene | 
with Zelide.” This is a very careless piece of | 
editing ; but it satisfactorily acquits the editor | 
of any complicity in forging the letters. 

Fortunately for our appreciation of Boswell’s | 
morality, we find from his next letter to Temple | 
that it was not long before he broke with his | 
“sweet little mistress.” This time his mind is 
occupied with graver views with regard to the | 
softer sex. 

There is a young lady in the neighbourhood here 
who has an estate of her own, between two and 
three hundred a year, just eighteen, a genteel person, 
an agreeable face, of a good family, sensible, good- 
tempered, cheerful, and pious. You know my grand | 
object is the ancient family of Auchinleck—a vener- 
able and noble principle. How would it do to con- 
elude an alliance with the neighbouring princess, and 
add her lands to our dominions? I should at once 
have a very pretty little estate, a good house, and a | 
sweet place. My father is very fond of her; it would 
make her perfectly happy. He gives me hints in this 
way :—“ 1 wish you had her; no bad scheme this; | 
think, a very good one.” But I will not be in a 
hurry ; there is plenty of time. 


Of this lady, whose name was Miss Blair, he | 
soon afterwards writes: 

The lady in my neighbourhood is the finest woman 
I have ever seen. I went and visited her, and she 
was so good as to prevail with her mother to come to 
Auchiuleck, where they stayed four days; and in our 
romantic groves I adored her like a divinity. 

Shortly afterwards he employed Temple to go 
and call upon the lady, in order that he might 
have the benefit of his friend’s advice and expe- 
rience. Temple was furnished with a complete 
programme of the manner in which the business 
was to be performed—even to the conversation 
which he was to hold with the lady and her 
mother: 

Give Miss Blair my letter. 
mother; ask to walk. See the place fully; think 
what improvements should be made. Talk of my 
mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell you are my very | 
old and intimate friend. Praise me for my good 
qualities—you know them; but talk also how odd, how | 
wconstant, how impetuous, how much accustomed to 
women of intrigue. Ask gravely, “ Pray don't you 
imagine there is something of madness in that family ?” 
Talk of my various travels—German princes— Voltaire 
and Jtousseau, 

The italicised passage is thoroughly Boswellian ; 
and we can only say that, if these letters be 
spurious, the forger has out-Boswelled Boswell. 

Although Temple’s examination ended in his 
approval of his friend’s passion, the match with 
Miss Blair never came to anything. A very few 
months after Boswell writes: 


Salute her and her 


Wish me joy, my good friend, of having discovered 
the snake before it was too late. I should have been 
ruined had I made such a woman my wife. Luckily 
for me, a neighbour who came to Auchinleck last 
night told me that he had heard three people at Ayr 
agree in abusing her as a gilt. Whata risk I had 
run. 

And what a risk poor Miss Blair had run! In | 
the very same letter we find: 

Love is a perfect fever of the mind. 1 question if | 
any man has been more tormented with it than my- | 
_, Do you know I had a letter from | 
Zelide the other day, written in English, and showing | 
that an old flame is easily rekindled. Ah! 
my friend, shall I have Miss Bosville? Yousee J am 
the old man. 


Could any one have invented this? These 
letters were written in 1767. In 1769 Boswell 
married Miss Margaret Montgomerie, who made 
him a very good wife; and, in spite of his youth- 
ful vacillations, there seems every reason to 
believe that he made her a very good husband. 
Miss Blair, who was cousin to the young Duchess 
of Gordon, jilts him in favour of a nabob, of 
whom Boswell had been jealous throughout; and | 
all the regret which Boswell felt he managed to 
compress into “a crambo song,” the chief point 
appears to be to find as many rhymes as possible 
for “Sir Sawney,” as he contemptuously dubs 
his rival. 

Although I be an honest laird, | 
In person rather strong and brawny, 
For me the heiress never cared, 
For she would haye the knight, Sir Sawney. i 


| Sir John Pringle, Dr. Franklin, and some more com- 


| attracting together men of sense, 


| writes to Temple an account of another flame 


| of the letters finds himself unable to identify this 


| May 1770 Boswell was a married man. 


| impression or recollection of the phrase in Scripture, 


| or they me, by death. 





And soon. After this he takes up with Zelide 
once more; but this time his father “ won’t hear 
of it.” 

In May 1768 Boswell dates his letters from 
London. “I am really the great man now,” he 
writes: 

I have had David Hume in the forenoon and Mr. 
Johnson in the afternoon of the same day visiting me. 


pany dined with me to-day; and Mr. Johnson and 
General Oglethorpe one day, Mr. Garrick alone 
another, and David Hume and some more /iterati dine 
with me next week. I give admirable dinners and 
good claret. 


Then, as now, “admirable dinners and good 
claret” seemed to be as good a way as any for 
In August 
1768 Boswell is home again at Auchinleck, and 


which he has lit up in honour of a young lady 
whom he calls “ la belle Irlandaise.” The editor 


person. Boswell writes rapturously enough: 


Fancy to yourself, Temple, a young lady just six- 
teen, formed like a Grecian nymph, with the sweetest 
countenance, full of sensibility, aceomplished, with a 
Dublin education, always half the year in the north 
of Ireland, her father a counsellor-at-law, with an 
estate of 1000/. a year, and above 10,000/. in ready 
money. 


Charms enough, surely. 
“ What a fortunate fellow am I 





Well may he add, 
»? 


. . | 
I repeated my fervent passion to her again and | 


| again; she was pleased, and I could swear that her | 


little heart beat. I carved the first letter of her name 
on a tree; 1 cut off a lock of her hair, male pertinaz. | 
She promised not to forget me, nor to marry a lord | 
before March. 


For a year and a half there is another Aiatus in 
the correspondence, and when it was resumed in 
From | 


| who can, 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses. By AGnes Strickianp. Vols. III. 
andIV. Edinburgh and Logdon: Blackwood. 

Aenes SrrickLtanp has become a_ household 

name in the families of reading Englishmen—or, 

perhaps we ought rather to say, of reading 

Englishwomen. Hers are all the charms—all 

the perversities—all the sweet earnest sophistry— 

all the earnest, but somewhat superficial, rea- 
soning of her charming, sweet, passionate, but— 
as! as !—partially perverse and impracticable sex. 

The dear creatures! When they get a notion— 

especially if it is a wrong one—into their heads, 

who can get it out? Not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men— 
Non tremenda 
Si geminant Corybantes zra— 
Not Jupiter himself, to continue the quotation, 
descending in the overwhelming majesty of the 
thunderstorm, can get it out: on the contrary, 
the combined result will be only to drive it 
further in. The Horatian Stoic, standing coolly 
with folded arms while worlds and a cracking 
universe are bursting round him, is a remarkably 
tame type of the accomplished intellectual lady, 
who insists that a thing is because it is. Tie her 
to a rock, such a rock as that to which the 
rebellious Titan was chained, and ask her to 
recant. Bless you! not she. Calm brow, fixed 
eye, stern features, and blue serenity, show you 
that she has made up her mind, and uninake it 

Gods, like men, will be prudent to 

avoid the enterprise. 

Yet we love Agnes Strickland—positively we 
love her. Of course we love her only in the 
spirit of the above illiberal and brutal remarks, 
which will doubtless meet the silent contempt of 
every superior and right-minded woman. We 
love her, without prejudice, even for her prejudices. 
Downright, consistent, unchangeable prejudices, 
in this world of lax principle, are really a very 


this time his letters take a graver tone, and we | respectable substitute for genuine enlightenment. 


certainly meet few of those light and frivo- 
lous allusions to ephemeral amours which charac- 
terise the earlier part of the series. Referring to 
his wife in a letter written in October of the 
same year, he says :— 


So we love her, after our own fashion, quite Pla- 
tonically, and viewing her at an awful distance. 
Soberly and seriously, we are very glad to see 
Miss Strickland again with a completed work 
before the public. Her newest work is on an old 





T am fully sensible of my bappiness in being mar- 
ried to so excellent a woman, so sensible a mistress of 
a family, so agreeable a companion, so affectionate 


| and peculiarly proper a helpmate for me. 


In 1775 we find Boswell in London eating his 
terms at the Temple, as a preparation for joining 
the English bar. In a letter to Temple, dated on 
the 19th of June in this year, is a trait tho- 
roughly Boswellian :— 


Mr. Hume and Lord Kames joined in attacking Dr. 
Johnson to an absurd pitch. 
would give me half-a-crown for every page of his 
Dictionary in which be could not find an absurdity, 
if I would give him half-a-crown for every page in 
which he did find one. [After some more 
specimens of this abuse, Boswell goes on to describe 
the setting-down which he administered to the histo- 
rian, and adds:] In short, Davy was finely punished 
for his treatment of my revered friend ; and he richly 
deserved it, both for his petulance to so great a cha- 
racter and for his talking so before me. 


In the letters which belong to this period we | 


constantly come upon little passages strongly 
illustrative of the more amiable phases of Bos- 
well’s character. 

The other night, when I was gloomy, I felt a strong 


“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found.” My | 
wife is an admirable companion for a man of my atra- 
bilious temperament, for she has a good store of com- 
mon sense and cheerfulness. She and my little 

daughter are very well; but you cannot imagine what | 


apprehensions I have at times lest I should lose them, 


Mr. Hume said he | 


| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
} 


| volumes. 


subject; but she knows well how to beautify and 
modernise the dryest antiquity. She has just 
| published after the patient toil of many years 
| her history of Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scots. 
| That name, after its owner has for nearly three 
| centuries perished from among us, has still a 
| thrilling interest for all to whom the career of 
beautiful, winning, perhaps erring humanity 
has a perennial attraction apart from its 
ephemeral position in time. A true man or a 
true woman—a noble-hearted struggling fellow- 
creature of any age, who, while passing through 
| this mortal state, and before shifting off this 
mortal coil, has endured sufferings and tempta- 
tions such as all of us endure daily, and who has 
endured them with the simplicity of keen natural 
sensibility—is our brother or our sister, by that 
law which makes the whole world kin, and links 
distant generations to ourselves in one bond and 
community of existence. 

Such a woman was Mary Stuart. They call 
her Queen of Scots, and by that name un- 
doubtedly she occupies her position in history. 
But to us she is dearer by her name of Mary 
Stuart—dear, not quite as the heroine of Miss 
Strickland’s story, but as the lovely, gifted, 
| amiable, and, as we are forced unwillingly to 
| believe, erring woman, who chained to her cause, 
by her fascinations, all of her subjects whose 
chivalry was proof against the most sordid 
worldly interests. 

Unfortunately, we cannot within the narrow 
limits of our columns follow Miss Strickland at 
length through the contents of her voluminous 
It is enough to say, that she maintains 


| 


| 





From letters written in 1780, we find that he | thoroughly and well the character which she ac- 


was advancing money (at one time as much as | 


| 800/.) for the assistance of his wife's nephews, | conscientious reproduction of facts. 


quired long since for painstaking research and 
Yet we 


. | ” . . 
and at a time when he was not over-burdened | must notice one grave defect, which she has in 


| with money for the cares of his own family. 


common with the most illustrious of her con- 


In short, these letters (which, until better | temporaries. Nothing can be more sparing nor 
reasons than any we have hitherto met with can | Jess satisfactory than her citation of authorities; 
be urged, we must continue to hold as genuine) | and hence arises an incessant difficulty in deter- 


present to us the character of Boswell in a clearer | 


mining how far her statements are historical 


light than it has ever yet appeared in—as alight- | narrative, and how far they are merely the des- 


hearted, sometimes frivolous, but always clever | 
and good-natured man—his worst fault the frank- 


| ness with which he expresses that which other 
| men are in the habit of keeping secret. What 


many men think, Boswell wrote. But is he to be | 


| despised for that ? | 








cription of a picturesque fancy. Now the truth 
is, that people do not read history now as they 
read it thirty years since. They will not take 
statements at second hand, nor as hearsay on the 
mere authority of the historian. If a historian 
deserve his reputation, and wish that the world 
should credit him with it duly, he must con- 
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descend to state fully and distinctly the authority 
on which his views are founded; and he must not 
think himself unjustly used if, in proportion as he 
slights this requisition, his position, if successful, 
resembles more that of a popular novelist than 
that of a credible historian. 

Something, also, ought perhaps to be abridged 
from Miss Strickland’s undoubtedly high merits 
on the score of her excessive circumstantiality of 
detail. There is a principle abroad on this sub- 
ject which produces daily as much evil as good. 
It is right that historical facts should be told 
with historical accuracy; and it is obvious that 
there can scarcely be such accuracy without some 
laborious minuteness. But history, which was 
formerly a chronicle and which became subse- 


| 





and defend.” So wrote Mary’s guardian to the prize for the remote chance of which the supreme 
| Scotch aristocracy felt it to be fully worth their 


English Court in the second year of her reign. 
From 1548 to 1561 Mary Stuart was bred and 
educated in the French court. 
great princes of the House of Guise, were then 
risinginto power; and Catherine de Medici smiled 
somewhat of a wintry smile on her son’s affianced 
bride. Francis was two years younger than 
Mary, and of a sickly constitution from his in- 


Her uncles, the | 
| comparatively well with her. 


fancy; but they appear to have grown up to- | 


gether in all the innocent attachment of child- 
hood. But Mary’s buxom health and elder 
years must have found at times a difficulty in 


| suppressing a sentiment of pity, bordering on 
| contempt, for her puny lord; but it must ever be 


quently an abstraction, appears to be becoming | 


again a chronicle. 
advantages of the chronicle mode of writing his- 
tory are apparent. If it isa good chronicle, we 
have a picturesque, living and spirit-stirring tale 
such as that which Froissart and De Comines, 
not to go back to Herodotus, have left us. But 
ifit is a bad chronicle—and for one good chro- 
nicle there are fifty which are bad—we get the 
painful tediousness of Matthew Paris and the old 
Saxon chroniclers whom Mr. Bohn himself can- 
not make a profitable speculation. So in Miss 
Strickland’s style we are involuntarily reminded 
of Mr. Chester’s exhortation to his son when the 
latter in all sober sadness wished to discuss his 
future prospects with his father: “My dear 


fellow, you will excuse the remark, but I per- | 
ceive in you the faintest possible indication of a | 


disposition to prose.” 
done as she could have done well—given us in 
one quintessential volume that story about Mary 
Stuart which she has thought it proper to extend 
over four volumes, each of which is equal in con- 
tents to two ordinary octavo volumes, we have the 
bad taste to own that we should have been better 
pleased. These are not days when any mortal, 
subject to the ordinary span of life, can sit down 


If Miss Strickland had | 


and wade patiently, week after week, through the | 
interminable volumes of a Clarissa Harlowe. | 
Once we did that feat, and the recollection of it | 


isa source of pride. 
latest history all that we can say is that we have 


3ut of Miss Strickland’s | 


skimmed its general surface, and paused thought- | 


fully only over a few notable passages which 
stand out prominently as fine descriptions or 
food for grave reflection. 

Miss Strickland’s well-known predilections are 
conspicuous from the outset. 
loveable woman apart from her religious faith; 
and beautiful and admirable is it to see another 
woman standing up so valiantly for the truth, 
goodness, and purity of one on whose eseutcheon 
are sad shadows if they be not blots. 
Stuart was a Roman Catholic, and her saddest 
and bitterest trials were in her contests with the 
most narrow-minded and bigoted portion of the 
Reformed Church. In truth, if ever Calvinism 
has seemed more than usually hateful, and the 
creed of Roman Catholics less than usually 
revolting, these appearances are manifest in the 


| FX. 
Mary Stuart wasa | 


3ut Mary | 


contest between Mary’s meek plea for toleration | 


and Knox’s brutal insolence of persecution. Miss 


Strickland takes full advantage of this contrast, | 
and we share her sympathy for Mary and her 
detestation of Knox, but cannot accompany her | 
| could write verses as tenderly and prettily as these. 


in her conclusions from the comparison. 


We cannot pause on the early portion of Mary’s 
life. They to whom the story of innocent baby- 


hood, budding girlhood, and the sweet develop- | 
ment of early womanhood, is interesting, will | 
find it told very agreeably in Miss Strickland’s | 


third of her series on the 
Mary was born on the 11th 


first volume—the 
Queens of Scotland. 


or12th December 1542, a fewdays—some say only | 


afew hours—before her father James V.died. At 


Now the advantages and dis- | 


remembered to her credit that she returned with 
all fidelity and sincerity the ardent passion which 
Francis felt unwaveringly for her during his short 
career. Mary’s beauty, intelligence, and liveli- 


|ness made her the early object of universal 


eight months of age she was betrothed to her | 
cousin Edward, afterwards the sixth of England, | 


at a time when, as Miss Strickland remarks 
rather naively, “ she was incapable of uttering a 
syllable either of assent or dissent. Her consent 
was not of course deemed necessary, and her 
mother’s negative was unheeded.” Her infancy 
Was passed in a rocky fortress on the Clyde, and 
at the age of five she was removed to France to 

educated as the future wife of the Dauphin, 
Francis IJ., the heir-apparent of the reigning 
monarch Henry II. This second betrothment 
had been preceded, of course, by the dissolution 
of the first, on the ground of the aggressions of 


Henry VIII., and “the miseries he was inflicting | 


on her subjects by his unprovoked invasion of her 
realm, and persecuting her whom, by all the ties 


of nature and humanity, he was bound to suecour | 


homage; and, foreigner as she was, she became, 
even among the critical people of her adoption, 
the observed of all observers. So she was on the 
morning of that fatal day when the spear of Mont- 
morenci entered the eye of Henri II., at the 
tournament into which the King had entered in 
the pride of manhood and strength, and whence 
he was borne the dying owner of a few hours of 
agonising life. A few days later Mary Stuart 
received obeisance as Queen of France; and 
Catherine de Medici, retiring gracefully before her 
daughter-in-law, reminded her that the latter was 
then the first lady in France. Mary had been 
married little more than a year to Francis when 
she found herself seated by his side on the throne 
of France. 

Her chequered career had begun. Not a year 
and half had passed before she found herself at 
the age of seventen a Queen Dowager. Francis, 
ever delicate and a valetudinarian, had sunk un- 
der a dreadful disease—an abscess in the ear; but 
his death was happy, for his last sighs were 
breathed near the breath of her whom he had 
loved with a passion and an intensity which were 
remarkable in one of his infirm nature. “ With 
his last feeble accents he recommended her to his 
mother, to whom he bequeathed her, as he said, as 
a daughter; also to his brothers and sisters, whom 
he entreated to regard her as a sister, and always 
to have a care of her for his sake.” Some portion, 
at least, of this sentiment, extended to his heirs. 
“ Ah, Francis! happy brother !” would Charles 
exclaim whenever he looked on Mary's 
portrait; “though your life and reign were so 
short, you were to be envied in this, that you 
were the possessor of that angel, and the object 
of her love.” How Mary loved her husband is ap- 
parent from some very pretty French verses which 
Miss Strickland cites. How she loved France 
is still better known from her celebrated lament 
on leaving its shores: 

Adieu, plaisant pays de France, 
O ma patrie 
La plus chérie. 
Qni as nourri ma jeune enfance! 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaux jours ; 
Le nef qui déjoint nos amours, 
N’a en de moi que |a moiti¢ ; 
Une part te reste, elle est tienne. 
Je la Sie ° 
A ton amiteé. 
Pour que de Tautre il te souvienne. 
It is not every young lady of seventeen who 


What, then, must have been the grace with which 
they came from a young, lovely, and accom- 
plished queen! Such little traits do more than all 
Knox’s diatribes and Throckmorton’s dispatches 
to Elizabeth, to enable us to know Mary Stuart 
now as she then was, and to make us under- 
stand how all were ready to die for her except 
those—unhappily the large majority—whose 
bigotry and brutality could break this tender 
butterfly on the wheel of their selfishness. 

When Mary returned to Scotland she found it 
more than ever disorganised. The weak rezency 


while to suspend their feuds. For four years, 
and until her final choice was made, all went 
Her high though 
base born brother Moray felt no immediate im- 
pulse to dispute a supremacy which was his until 
it became merged in marital rights. Lord Arran 
went clean daft for the love of the fairest of 
Europe’s queens. Grim Lord Bothwell made a 
first attempt to bear her off to his mountain 
fastnesses, just as he bore off the cattle of the 
English borderers. Handsome Sir John Gordon 
expiated his presumptuous passion on the scaf- 
fold; so also did the still more presumptuous 
Chastelar. Mary witnessed both executions. At 
the first she was present by compulsion; at the 
second from a stern sense of duty. It must have 
been a hard thing fora tender woman; but she 
does not seem to have shown any unfetninine 
sentiment on either occasion. In fact, Chastelar 
seems to have been more of a fool than of a hero; 
and his passion to have partaken far more of 
vulgar insolence than of chivalrous frenzy: in 
short, judging him by his acts, to have been 
wholly alien from the idea of the poetic heroine 
who muses “on his last wild thought,” 
Just ere the falling axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart, 
Even in her sight he loved so well. 

3ut when the years had sped on, and it was 
known at length that the fair Majesty of Scot- 
land was about to wed her cousin of Darnley, 
then blazed forth simultaneously, and with equal 
fury, the jealousy of the Scotch lords and of the 
English Queen. Elizabeth, with the profound mys- 
tery and duplicity of her character, had instructed 
her emissary and spy, Randolph, to urge to his 
utmost a marriage between Mary and Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, her own favoured lover. How 
far she was sincere in such a scheme it is impos- 
sible to say; but it is certain that she either felt, 
or affected to feel, deep indignation when her 
scheme was rejected. Darnley and his father, 
the Earl of Lennox, were summoned to return to 
England as subjects of the English Crown. They 
refused, and the Countess of Lennox was forth- 
with consigned to the Tower, where she lan- 
guished in a long imprisonment. But Darnley 
became the favoured lover, and soon the secret 
husband, of Mary. A little later he was pre- 
sented to the Scotch Parliament as her and Scot- 
land’s liege lord. 

Then the storm gathered, and soon it burst. 
Mary had committed a fatal although a venial 
error. She had rejected the offers of many 
crowned sovereigns, and married the man of her 
choice. Unfortunately, he was unworthy of her; 
and as soon as the first intoxication of their union 
had passed away, she became bitterly conscious 
of her mistake. Her husband was young, princely, 
accomplished. handsome: he was also ignorant, 
capricious, dissolute, indolent, and, in short, 
worthless. Soon he learned to neglect his lovely 
wife for the dice, the tennis-court, and the bottle. 
He was never to be found in the councils of state; 
he was never present to assist or advise Mary, 
although sometimes he deigned to dictate, and to 
complain bitterly if his dictates we re disregarded, 
as it was generally necessary to disregard them. 
Mary bore and forbore: at times her patience left 
her; and she met her husband's insolence and 
indifference with the pique and resentment which 
every woman feels, by the law of her nature, when 
a wrong is done, either in act or thought, to ler 
beauty or her worth. 

So came her first terrible calamity. Moray, 
her rebellious and treacherous brother, Ruthven 
of the bloody hand, and a Jong array of rejected 
suitors and discontented subjects, sought only 





for an occasion to avail themselves of the weak- 


ness of the throne. That weakness had been 


| increased by the Queen’s marriage; for it had 


of Mary of Guise—clever woman as she was— | 


had left it a prey to the turbulent Arrans, 
Huntleys, and Morays. A lovely but delicate 
young woman, nursed in the lap of French 
luxury, was not the metal required to break 
such stormy spirits. But for a time they were 
soothed—even as the lion of the fable was 
soothed by the fair virgin of romance. 


they submitted their schisms to her winning 
arbitration, and saw themselves willingly shorn 
of their fierce prerogative by such a rule. 

There was something of the old waning spirit 
of chivalry in this disposition, but far more of 
the tone of modern social traffic or of perennial 
Mary’s hand was the fair! 


human selfishness. 


Like him | 


produced dissension instead of union. It was 
soon found that Darnley was the fittest of all 
attainable tools to forward the designs of an 
aristocracy which had broken the stout heart of 
James V., and had gathered inordinate and 
uncontrollable power during Mary’s long mino- 
rity. Nothing less than Mary’s deposition was 
aimed at; but fouler means to attain an object 
were never devised more unscrupulously, nor 
executed more mercilessly. 







There was a certain little ormed Italian 
seeretary who had been attached fur some years 
to Darnley before his marriage, who had been 
instrumental in bri it about, and who 
enjoyed a reasonable amount of patronage from 


Mary as her husband’s friend and as an accom- 
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plished gentleman; who sang, talked poetry, 
and, in fact, cheered the cold northern court 


derson has collected and published them, partly for 
the honour of their author, and partly for the purpose 





with something of that sunny southern bright- | of vindicating Cowper from the aspersions and cri- 


ness in which Mary’s youth had been passed. 
All credible authority describe his person as sin- 


| ticisms of Southey. Whatever may be the case in 
America, in England the reputation of the elegant 


gularly plain and unattractive, and his fasci- and poetic Cowper has little need of such defence. 


nation, such as it was, as consisting wholly in | 


manner. He seems to have been a very pleasant | 
inoffensive companion, who was sometimes | 
honoured with invitations, in common with other 
ladies and gentlemen of the Scotch court, to 
enliven Mary’s rare hours of privacy and relaxa- | 
tion. There appears really to have been not one | 
jot of legal evidence of anything like undue 
intercourse or familiarity between him and his 
royal mistress; in fact, Darnley’s contrition and 
passionate return to his wife when the tragedy 
was over must be held to clear Mary from every | 
shadow of imputation in the matter. It would 
be well for her fame if her subsequent career 
were as clear from all tangible suspicion, But | 
Damley was persuaded that David Riccio had | 
advised the Queen against conceding to her 
husband his full measure of kingly prerogative. 
it scarcely appears that even his silly brain ever 
attributed actual infidelity to her. But mortified | 
ambition was enough to make him yield readily | 
to the suggestions of the rebellious nobles that | 
Riccio stovd in the Queen’s favour, between him | 
and his hopes and rights. A horrible murder 
was the result. The Queen was at her custo- 
nyary supper, with some ten or dozen of her 
usual lords and ladies in waiting; Riccio was 
supping, f inferior rank, at a 


as became one of 
side-table; when the arras was dashed violently 
aside, and armed men, with Darnley and Ruthven 
at their head, rushed in and demanded Riccio. 
Mary was in the seventh month of her pregnancy 
when this violence was committed, and, while 
some of the ruffians dragged Riccio into an ante- 
room and murdered him, one dastard aimed a 
lagger, and another a pistol at the shrieking 
Queen. Her husband stood behind her chair, 
countenancing, although he does not seem at the 
last moment to have sanctioned, the crime. 

In reviewing Miss Strickiand’s narrative of | 
these well-known incidents it must be admitted 
that she makes out a strong, and in fact conclusive | 
case as to Mary's innocence and the brutal bar- 
barity with which she was treated on this occa- 
sion. What the sober people of the time, and | 
even the principal agents themselves, thought of | 
the transaction afterwards confirms the view. 
Edinburgh was in indignant insurrection against | 
the assassins. Darnley sned for and obtained | 
pardon too easily from his forgiving Queen, and, | 
finding that he was treated by the rebellious lords | 
as a partner in the captivity of his wife, co-ope- | 
rated with her to effect her escape from the 
virtual imprisonment to which both had been | 
subjected. They escaped with a few attendants 
to the north; there they were joined by the mass | 
of the population, and returned in triumph and 
with acclamation to the capital, whence the mur- 
derers of Riccio had fled to England as soon as | 
they found that public opinion had risen against | 
them in horror and execration. 

We must pause here; but shall return to the 
subject, and offer our own views on Miss Strick- 
land’s narrative of Mary’s later and more ques- 
tionable career. In the present notice we have 
done little more than epitomise the story and 
opinions of Miss Strickland’s third and fourth 
volumes. The remaining portion of her work | 
treats of matters still more widely blazoned and | 
endlessly disputed, and in which it is to be feared | 
that there will scarcely be that general unanimity | 
of sentiment and sympathy which may be fairly | 
given, as we have endeavoured to express it, to | 
the earlier passages of Queen Mary’s career. 
Puatto. 








A Me moir of the lute G. B. Th mwneycroft, Esq., of 
Wolverhampton. By the Rev. J. B. OWEN. Lon- | 
don: Hamilton and Co. 

A TRIBUTE to the memory of an excellent man, who 

made a large fortune, employed many work-people, | 

was eminently pious, and a great supporter of all 

religious and charitable institutions. By his friends | 
and family it will be read with veneration and de- | 
light. For others it has only the interest that belongs | 
to the story of hundreds of our middle classes, who | 


he li 


have done, and are daily doing, the like, 





William Cowper: his Life, Genius, and Insanity. By 
Georce B. Caeever, D.D. Edited by E. Hen- 
he 


person, D.D. London: Knight and Son. 


Tas little volume contains what is really a series of 
lectures upon Cowper by the late Dr. Cheever, the 
author of ‘“ The Shadow of Mont Blanc. 


” 


| future times. 


Time, the supreme critic of all, has brought both the 
criticised and the critic to their proper level, and 
Cowper's laurels are now far greener than the dusty 
lays which adorn Robert Southey’s brow. Still we 
are grateful to Dr. Harrison for publishing these elo- 
quent and admirable lectures, which display the 
appreciation of a poetic soul for the emanations of 
a kindred spirit. 





HISTORY. 


The French Revolution: a History. 
CartyLe. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 
man and Hall. 

Tuts is the second volume of the new and cheap 

edition of the works of Carlyle, which everybody who 

reads anything but novels has long desired to possess, 
but few were able to purchase, the high prices limit- 
ing their circulation to the rich. Now that they 
are brought within the reach of persons of moderate 
means, they will find a vastly wider circle of readers, 
and thousands will enjoy the wealth of original 
thought which is stored up in this treasury. The 

French Revolution is the most remarkable work of 

our age, and, we doubt not, will so be deemed by 

It is the greatest work of the author. 

It is called a history ; it is, in fact, an epic in prose— 

an unmetrical poem. And the marvel is, that no 


By THomas 
London: Chap- 


| history that has yet been written of the great moral 


earthquake is so true as this. We venture to assert 
that a more correct conception of the French Revo- 
lution and of the actors in it will be formed by the 
perusal of these two volumes, than by labouring 
through all the formal histories of it that have been 
published. 


It will be a handsome work for the library when | 
| completed, as well as a welcome one for,reading. 





LELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Srrre of the fears of the hyper-orthodox, who 


| tremble at every fresh attempt that is made to purify 


either the original texts or our English translation of 
the Sacred Scriptures, Biblical criticism is still 
making satisfactory progress among us, Sensible 


people of all denominations perceive that it will not | 


answer to taboo the application of modern learning 
to the criticism of the one book in which they all 
agree that truth pre-eminently resides. Hence, 
although there was an outcry the other day against 
Dr. Davidson’s volume on the Old Testament con- 
tributed to the new edition of Horne’s Jntroduction— 
some of our stare super vias guides and instructors 
hinting that it reeked with German rationalism—it is 
now satisfactorily shown that there is no ground 
whatever for the accusations brought against it, and 
that the writer’s orthodoxy is as manifest as are his 
industry and learning. What a warning should this 
be to persons calling themselves Christians not to 
lightly hurl charges of infidelity and heresy against 
those who devote their scholarship and abilities to 
the noblest objects, not to “smell a Lollard” in 
every Biblical critic. But enough. We have now 
to call our readers’ attention to a fresh contribution 
in this department of literature. It is entitled A 
Course of Developed Criticism on Passages of the New 
Testament materially affected by various readings. 
By the Rev. Tuomas SHeLpon Green, M.A., late 


Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, &c. (London : | 


Bagster and Sons.)—The criticism of the text of the 


New Testament is now so far advanced, at least in | 


the way of the collection and classification of various 
readings, as fully to justify the appearance of a 
work of this kind; and Mr. Green shows 
himself in many respects equal to the task he has 
taken in hand. He commences by stating that “the 
books of the New Testament have been no more 


| exempt from corrupting influences on their text than 


other writings of antiquity; and hence has arisen the 
task of the critic to make, by the use of all available 


| means, as near an approach as may be to purity—a 


task, the importance of which may be best rated 
by that of the writings themselves. This importance, 
however, has been strangely disregarded; in proof of 
which, it is enough to point to laboured expositions 
of matter undoubtedly spurious, encounters with diffi- 


| culties that exist only in corruptions, and contro- 


versial citations where the reading is so questionable 


as to leave only the unhappy alternative of ignorance | 


| 
} 
anenenenaneennnenaneneeael | * ae a OD 
or disingenuousness. 
} 
! 


This is so much the case, that, 
incredible as it may seem, we ourselves, a few years 
ago, heard a sermon upon the well-known text, 
1 John v. 7, now almost universally acknowledged to 
be spurious, in which the preacher—good easy man— 
never once dropped a hint that the genuineness of the 





with him, and ventured to remonstrate upon the wa 
in which he had totally ignored the objections ma 
against the passage; but he set us down before the 
whole table, by exclaiming that they were “only the 
cavils of infidels against the glorious doctrine of the 
Trinity!” Should he happen to take up the present 
volume, he will perceive that the passage ought, 
without doubt, to be eliminated from the sacred text. 
The entire number of passages criticised in this 
volume is nearly three hundred. In some of these the 
change involved in the current rendering is but v 
slight, while in others it is really important. In pons 
delicate investigations Mr. Green will be found a 
judicious guide, and we wish particularly to recom- 
mend the introduction, for its valuable canons of 
criticism. 

On the English “revision” question we have A 
Plea for an Edition of the Authorised Version i Holy 
Seripture, with explanatory and emendatory Margina 
Readings : being the substance of a speech, addressed on 
the 6th of January 1857, in support of a resolution on 
the above subject, to the general meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. G. E, 
Biper, LL.D. (London: Rivingtons.)—We cannot 
by any means agree with Dr. Biber, in his proposed 
solution of the “ revision question.” In his speech, 
he lays down three propositions:—‘‘1. That the 
acknowledged imperfections of the authorised version 
sall for the application of a remedy on the part of the 
Charch; 2. That the proper remedy is, not, as has 
been proposed by some, the substitution of a new 
translation for the existing version, but an edition of 
| the authorised version with the addition of marginal 
readings of an explanatory and emendatory character; 
3. That this Society is the proper body to undertake 
the publication of such a work, and to render to the 
| Church this service.” While we are glad to find Dr. 
Biber acknowledging the imperfections of the autho- 
rised version, we are at a loss to know why these im- 
perfections should be allowed to continue in the text, 
and the emendations placed in the margin. Common 
sense, surely, points out quite an opposite course of 
action. Marginal readings are generally aisregarded 
by all except scholars. W 





We put it to Dr. Biber him- 
self, tosay how many people even in his own congre- 
| gation pay any attention to the marginal readings 
| already existing in the authorised version. Then 
| again, will the vast body of Dissenting Christians in this 
| country and Scotland, be content to accept the lubours, 
| however meritorious, of the Christian Knowledge 
| Society, in lieu of those eleeted by the Crown or by the 
representatives of the nation at large in Parliament as- 
| sembled ? We think not. But this question has been 
| so well treated of by Dr. Burgess in the present num- 
| ber of The Journal of Saered Literature and Biblical 
| Record, that we think we cannot do better than direct 
| the reader to it for a complete answer to all objections 
| to the proposed revision. Dr. Cumming and Lord 
| Shaftesbury fare but ill in the hands of this acute 
| controversialist. After speaking of the difficulties 
| which even St. Jerome experienced in his revision of 
| the Latin Vulgate—showing “how early men cried 
| out ‘ There is a lion in the way,’ when good and great 
undertakings were devised,” he continues, “ Poor 
Jerome! what kind of men persecuted thee and 
| undervalued thy pious labours we are not informed. 
| Perhaps souls like those of Lord Shaftesbury and 
| Dr. Cumming blew upon thy attempts to make a 
| version of the Word of God more like the divine ori- 
| ginals; but if so, they must have employed vehicles 
| for their detraction other than the columns of the 
| Times, or a Bible society meeting at Oxford. Yet we 
| must not forget that among those whom thy revision 
| filled with alarm was the renowned Augustine, a name 
| which may shelter behind it many of the timid among 
| the moderns. He first rejoiced in the work, and 
| urged his friend to proceed with it; but when the 
| stream set in against the innovation, he changed his 
| mind, and begged him to desist. And grave was the 
reason alleged by the Bishop of Hippo for wishing 
| the old unfaithfal version still to be read in the hear- 
ing of Latin congregations. A bishop had intro- 
duced Jerome’s revised translation into his church ; 
| but when the people heard a word used for Jonah’s 
| gourd different to that which they were accus- 
| tomed to, they rebelled against their ecclesias- 
| tical ruler, and insisted that the venerable old 
| Bible should be restored! Did the bishops and pas- 
| tors of those days correct faulty versions as we do? 
| No doubt they did; yet the people submitted to 
| novelties on the broad fields of pulpit discussions, 
while they resisted any departure from the conven- 
| tional rule of a Scripture lesson. Mark the sameness 
of human nature in all ages and all the world over ; 
| for Dr. Cumming frequently entertains his auditors in 
| Crown Court on Sunday with proposed emendations of 
| the English version of the Bible, while, at the same 
| time, he protests loudly in the columns of the Times 
| against any authorised improvements!” Our readers 
\ will recollect that we have often in this part of our 


| journal exposed Dr. Cumming’s mountebank preten- 
| sions to Biblical learning in his various publications, 
| which are for the most part a reproduction of his 
| sermons or lectures in Crown-court. Before dismiss- 
| ing the present number of the Journal of Sacred 
| Literature, we must mention that it contains two or 
| three other valuable articles besides the one already 
| mentioned, as, for instance, on *“ The Lord's Day,” 


Dr. Hen- ! passage was at all doubted. We afterwards supped | “ Qn the word Hellenist,” and “Dr. R. A. Lipsius on 
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the Ignatian Epistles.” 
Burgess, whose Biblical knowledge makes him a 
worthy successor of the lamented Dr. Kitto. 

Next in importance to the question of Bible re- 
vision is that of the revision of the Liturgy—on 
which subject we take up a bulky volume entitled 
Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance. By Joun 
C. Fisner, M.A., of the Middle Temple. (London: 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Mr. Fisher complains | 


that only pamphlets have been hitherto put forth 
upon this important subject—not recognising the old 
maxim of wsya BiBasoy usye xaxov. Now we think that 
all that is really valuable in this volume of nearly 700 
pages might be advantageously compressed into 
about one eighth of its compass—especially if we 
take into account Sidney Smith’s reflection that 
human life has been considerably abridged since 
the time of the antediluvian patriarchs. Writers 
who undertake the exhaustive process should be cau- 
tious, lest in exhausting the subject they also exhaust | 
the reader. Fortunately, it is not expected of critics | 
always to read through the works that come under 
their notice; and, fortunately, in the present instance 
we have a preface which conveys a sufficient idea of 


The whole is edited by Dr. 


for the Reformation of the sixteenth century. We 
of some of them in an English dress, well translated, 


of the author’s life and a recommendatory preface by 
Mr. Kingsley, who points out in his peculiarly forcible 
way the admirable use to which we in our time may 
put the teaching of the old Dominican of the four- 
teenth century. The volume before us, we must add, 
is handsomely printed in the antique style. 

From Germany we also receive— Religion in Earnest: 
Tales Illustrative of Christian Life in Germany. Trans- 


With Prefatory Notice, by 
LL.D. (Edinburgh: Shepherd and 
author of these tales is the Baron Victor Strauss, 
whose name the translator has forborne to place on 
the title-page, lest he should be confounded with that 
other Strauss, ramely David, whose ‘‘ Life of Jesus ” 
has secured for him so much unenviable notoriety. 
We have only two more publications to mention at 





present, namely: Duty to Parents. ‘ Honour thy 
Father and thy Mother.” (London: Hope); and 
Happy Sundays. By a Lady. Dedicated to the Rey. 
R. R. Bickersteth, &c. Series the first. (London: 





the work. From this we give a briefextract. Mr. 
Fisher tells us that “‘ He is quite aware that he has 


carried the principle of alteration itself much 
further than many friends of the revision cause | 
may be disposed to think desirable. He has 


ventured to advocate changes which, although free, 
itis hoped, from all charge of sectarianism, would 
certainly, if adopted, modify, in some degree, the 
doctrinal character of the Prayer-book. If any 
apology be needed on this account, he can only say 
that, in so doing, he has acted upon a conviction 
long entertained, not by himself only, but by many 
of the best and wisest men throughout the conntry, 
that both the safety of the Church itself, and the 
interests of true religion among the people at large, 
imperatively require that such a mode of alteration 
should be adopted. Romanism and Rationalism are 
at the present moment fearfully prevalent through- 
out the land. Both, it is believed, are largely fos- 
tered by the sacerdotal and sacramentarian tendencies 
of the Prayer-book, as well as by those inconsis- 
tencies which may naturally be supposed to disfigure 
the pages of a work derived from so many, and at 
the same time such incongruous, sources. Soth, 
moreover, are likely to be perpetuated indefinitely 
by the continued use, in our various schools and other 
educational institutions, of a catechism so largely 
pervaded by the sacramentarian element, and, we 
are truly sorry to add, so entirely devoid of any 
distinct enunciation of, or even allusion to, the grand 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. Here, then, it is 
submitted that some alteration is most imperatively 
required,” &c. From this it will be sufficiently ap- 
parent to what party in the Church—for he is a 
Churchman—Mr. Fisher belongs. 

Lectures on the Book of Job. By AL¥YreD BowEN 
Evans, of St. Andrew’s, Enfield, and St. Andrew’s, 
Marylebone. (London: Bosworth and Harrison).— 
These lectures are rather of a practical than critical 
order. There is much discussion about the book of 
Job; but, as Mr. Evans well observes: “ The way in 
which men speak of the patriarch, and claim a family 
likeness to him on their own behalf, and on that of 
their suffering neighbours, is full proof of the large 
and lasting interest mankind feel in his reverses and 
Testorations.” By some the Patriarch is regarded as 
a merely poetical and even mythical character. Mr. 
Evans, however, objects to this view. ‘‘Job,” he 
says, ‘‘is a public character; as much so as either of 
the others with whom the prophet Ezekiel associates 
his name. He is the landmark of an era. fis his- 
tory is world-wide property. We may believe that 
he was raised up by Almighty foresight, to subserve 
a special purpose, and to convey certain lessons to the 
men of his time, and to the men of all time, assurelv 
as was Noah, or Daniel, or Elijah. And in order to 
identify such purpose, and indemnify such lessons, we 
must incline to the opinion that the days of Job were | 
cast nearer to the maturity than to the infancy of the | 
Jewish nation.” We cannot see the necessity of this | 
conclusion; but at the same time we acknowledge | 
Mr. Evans’s lectures to be both earnest and in- 
structive. 

Turning from the theology of the present day to | 
that of the past, we have The History and Life of | 
the Rev. Doctor John Tauler, of Strasbourg, with | 
twenty-five of his Sermons (temp. 1340.) Translated | 
from the Ge rman, with additional notices of Tauler’s 
Life and Times, by Susanna Winkworth, Trans- 

| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 





lator of “ Theologia Germanica;” and a preface by | 
the Rev. Cuaries Kinostey, Rector of Eversley 
(London : Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Tauler was 
Perhaps the most distinguished of the “ Reformers | 
before the Reformation "—always, of course except- 
ing our own John Wyclyffe. Born at Strasbourg in 
1290, he early entered the Dominican order, imbibed | 
the theories of the mystics from the famous Master 
Xckart, became a member of the society ’yclept 
Friends of God,” preached eloquent sermons and 
practised what he taught, was persecuted for the 
old expression of his opinions, and especially for his 
Teproofs of those in high station, and finally “ yielded 
up his spirit to God on the 16th of June 1361.” 
Tauler’s sermons were very much commended by 
Luther, and evidently prepared the mind of Germany 





| world at large. 


Dean and Son.)—Both are books for children, and may 
be appropriately recommended for their use. 





SCIENCE. 


The Recent Progress of Astronomy, especially in the 
United States. By Extas Loomis, LL.D. 38rd 
Edition. New York: Harper aud Co. 
don: Low and Co. 

“Tne progress of astronomical discovery (says | 

our author) was never more rapid than during 

the last fifteen years. Within this period, the | 
number of known members of the planetary | 
system has been more than doubled. A planet 
of vast dimensions has been added to our system; 
thirty-six new asteroids have been discovered ; 

four new satellites have been detected ; and a 

new ring has been added to Saturn.” 

These are the yreat discoveries, the landmarks 
which prove our progress, and render the fruits 
of the labours of our astronomers manifest to the 
Of the various steps by which 
these results have been obtained, Dr. Loomis 
gives us a clear and interesting account. The | 
discovery of Neptune is, of course, the great | 
feature of this portion of his work; and we are | 
pleased to see the claims of Adams fairly stated | 
and fully recognised, thus forming a striking | 
contrast to the manner in which this question 
has been treated by some Continental writers— 
Arago, to wit. 

To us, though, the more interesting portion of 
Dr. Loomis’s book is the latter, in which he tells 
us what our Transatlantic cousins have done and 
are doing, in the cause of this the noblest of 
sciences. Some thirty years since no telescope 
existed in the States excepting those of a port- 
able size, and the study of astronomy was wholly 
uncared for both by private individuals and by 
the Government, so much so, that the eloquent 
appeal of John Quincy Adams, in his first annual | 
message to Congress in 1825, “ was received with | 
a general torrent of ridicule,” though in that 
appeal he had to confess “ we have neither obser- | 
vatory nor observer upon our half of the globe, 
and the earth revolves in perpetual darkness to | 
our unsearching eyes.” This apathy America | 
has wholly shaken off, and she can now boast of 
some twenty-four observatories, fitted with first- 
class instruments, and presided over by a body of 
observers whose industry and zeal is only equalled } 
by their intelligence. 

“Neither have their labours been without good 


| fruit, and, apart from their cometary discoveries | 


and valuable observations, we owe them much | 


| for the application of the electric telegraph to 


astronomical uses. Of the nature and object of 
this application we cannot give a better idea | 
than by quoting our author's own words: 


Hitherto, in transit observations, astronomers had 








been accustomed to estimate fractions of a second 
entirely by the ear, with only such tance from 
the eve as could be derived from the rapid motion of 
the star through the field of the telescope. ‘The error 
of such an observation, even with practised observers, 
| frequently amounts to a quarter of a second. But in 
this new mode of observation the observer has no 


The astronomer might in future be 
made without ears. It is only necessary for him to 
move his fingers (to press a key), at the instant the 
star is seen to pass each wire of his telescope, and his | 


use for his ears. 


observation is recorded in a permanent form, and may | 


be subsequently examined at his leisure 


The value of this application is sufficiently | 


are, therefore, very much pleased to see this edition | 


and accompanied as they are by an admirable notice | 


lated from the German by Mrs. Srantey Carr. | 
fev. Winttam HANNA, | 
Elliott ).—The | 


Lon- | 


| valuable paper by the Rev. C. 


| tion has been introduced in our own obs rvatory 
| at Greenwich, and, we believe, in several of the 
| Continental observatories, 

We heartily wish Dr. Loomis 
greater than that proved by his work's h 
tained to a “third edition ;” and we join hi 


success, even 
ving at- 


1 in 








the hope t! ‘henceforth America may be even 
|more distinguished for her contributions to 
| science than for her progress in material power 


and wealth.’ 


of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
London: J. 


Transaction 
logical Society. Vol. I, Part IL. 
H. and J. Parker. 8vo. pp. 146. 

Want of space and time alone has prevented us 

| from giving an earlier notice of the volume be- 
ore us, and not any want of appreciation of the 
xcellence or importance of this first part of the 
ransactions of the society which has taken up 

the archeology of the metropolis and the metro- 
politan country. 

We gladly take the opportunity to congratu- 

late the founders of the society upon the success 

| which has attended their endeavours to establish 

a society for the metropolis. We remember that 

| the first intimation of their intention excited a 

little fear lest they should injure other long es- 

tablished societies which had their home in 

| London. We are quite satisfied that the metro- 

| politan society, confining itself to its own district 

will not in the least interfere with any society 

which has the United Kingdom for its field, but that 

-ach will help the other; and we are glad to see, 

in the names of very influential members of the 

old societies which grace the list of the new 
society, a proof that the fear of anything like 
antagonism has vanished. The organisation of 





| the metropolitan archeology is now complete; 


the flourishing Surrey society takes the southern 
side and its environs; the London and Middlesex 
takes the rest ; and the archzxological world is 


| much indebted to Mr. George Bish Webb, to 


whom in great measure are to be attributed the 
foundation and successful organisation of both 


| these flourishing societies, and on whose shoulders 


has rested the onerous and responsible burden of 
the twofold secretaryship. 

The principal papers in Vol. I., Part I. of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society are, first, a very excellent memeir 
of Crosby Place, by the Rev. F. Hugo, illustrated 
with a beautiful vignette of the oriel window of 


| the hall, and ‘with plates of details of its fine 


carved timber roof, second, a very elaborate and 
3outell upon the 
monumental brasses of Alianore de Bohun, a.p. 
1399, in Westminster Abbey, of Joice, Lady Tip- 
toft, A.p. 1446, in Enfield Church, and upon a 
cross brass of the thirteenth century in Edward 
Confessor’s chapel, abundantly illustrated with 
engravings of the and their details. 
Among the other papers, we especially notice 
one by Mr. C. Roach Smith on recent discoveries 
in London; a sketch of the primeval history of 
London, which will be useful to the student; and 
a notice of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 

The illustrations, besides those which we have 
already mentioned, are—plates and cuts of a 


brasses 


| Roman bronze fibula from Ratcliff Highway; a 


tracing from a bird's-eye view of the abbey and 
precinct of St. Mary Grace’s, London, from an 
ancient survey; a fragment of Samian ware, or- 
namented with two gladiators; a leaf of an ivory 
hirteenth century, found on the 

of Minoresses, in Haydon- 

1 penny of Henry L, found at 
liesex: a mediwval embossed 
a curious Saxon fibula of 
lead: a fac-simile of the grant, in 1385 a.p., of 
the Manor of Holborn; a bronze dagger-blade 
which was found in the well-known tumulus at 


‘eddington; and a gold 








square, . I 
Sunbury, Mi 
leather knife-sheath; 


‘ 


Teddington; a1 Merovingian coin found 
in the Thames. 

The volume, it will be seen from this abstract 
of its contents, c iins papers of sterling value, 


110 illustrations. 


and is very ri If the society 
can keep up their future publications to the same 
standard of literary and artistic excellence, their 
transactions form a very valuable work 
illustrative of the history of the greatest city in 


the world. 


will 


2 e S y by by » Vay 
‘actice of Boiler Engineering. By 


stronG, C.E. 


Sonene & Revised, with the 





addition of Notes and an Introduction, by JoHN 
Bourne, Esq. London: E. and F. N. Spon. 
Tie subject is perhaps not a very attractive one, 


ionally interested init. But, 





except to those pro! 


proved by the fact that this method of observa-! as steam is the great motive power of the age, the 
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sphere of action of which is being and must be yet | 
very much extended, as we literally neither move nor 
have our being except through its mighty agency, 
the basis of this enormous power, the boiler—its 
simple exponent being found in every kettle that 
hisses on a hob—ought to claim a corner of sym- 
pathy in every individual in this country at least ; for 
there is not one, from the highest to the lowliest, who 
is not in some way or other indebted to or dependent 
on it; and, until some other power is diseovered that 
can supersede it, this state of things will continue. 
The book is divided into three parts:—On Boilers 
generally; on Smoke Prevention and its fallacies; 
and on Explosions. With reference to boilers, after 


| drop! 


discussing the merits of different kinds, insisting upon | 


welding in preference to riveting, Mr. Armstrong 
recommends a modification of Woolf's Elephant or 
French Boiler, the advantage of which consists in a 
small diameter ; (for * itis an inevitable law that the 


strength of the shell of a cylindrical boiler is in- | 


versely as its diameter; or, in other words, if we find 
a 6-foot diameter boiler with a 3 shell to stand 601b. 
pressure, then we may be assured that a 3-foot boiler 
will stand 1201Ib. pressure, or nearly so, under the same 
circumstances”) and alsoin an external heating surface 
and a large area of fire-grate. So important is this 
questien of the right principle of boilers, that on it 
depends entirely the acceleration of ocean passage. 
And Mr. Armstrong looks forward to the time when 
the experiments now in progress shall end in effecting 
the transit between England and America, which has 
been already done in nine, in six days—a subject of 


great interest to the inhabitants of the European and}, + : 
| logical, and the general treatment of the subject as 


North-American continents. 

On smoke consumption Mr. Armstrong speaks like 
a professional partisan, and this somewhst detracts 
from the value of his opinions on this point. But 
there is, nevertheless, truth in the following state- 
ment, alluding to the many extravagant pretensions 
of the economy gained by the consumption of smoke, 
as put forward by a host of patent furnace mongers. 
He says: “I must state emphatically that, having 
attended to every experiment of consequence on 
smoke burning for a series of years, I have never yet 
found evidence of a saving of even 5 per cent. by any 
plan of preventing or consuming smoke, however 
perfect; and further, I have found the more perfect 
the consumption was of smoke, the less was the 
saving of fuel.” 

On the subject of explosions the public is positively 


interested ; and, notwithstanding the many acci- 
dents which are painfully made known, the follow- 
ing startling statementsare brought forward: ‘“ That 


the bursting of boilers is a matter of every-day oc- 
currenee, to an amount which the public generally is 
altogether ignorant of. To be sure, these burstings 
are not generally called explosions, 
reality they are so, differing only in degree. It would not 
be difficult to prove that two or three of these minor 
explosions occur every week; but when no fatal con- 
sequences ensue, of course the circumstance never 
gets into the newspapers, and so no notice is taken of 
it.” So long, therefore, as steam is the great agent, 
many are living, as it were, neara volcano; and, 
although science has brought into subjection this 
wondrous power, it will occasionally show its erratic 
course, and refuse allegiance to the might of man’s 
hand. 


Orr's Circle of the Sciences: Mechanical Philosophy, 


Practical Mechanics, and the Steam Engine. By the 
Rev. W. Mrrenecyt, J. R. Younc, and Joun 
Imray. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 

Orr's Circle of “the Industrial Arts. Part I. 


Tus work is well known as the cheapest series of 
scientific treatises in our language, and in many re- 
spects the best. Indeed, it was so cheap that the 
enterprising publishers who began it were ruined by 
it. The volume now completed is devoted to mecha- 
nical science in three distinct treatises, each the pro- 
duct of a distinguished pen. It is profusely illustrated 
with woodcuts. Wherever science is taught or prac- 
tised these books should be. 

The new series on the industrial arts is published 
in cheap monthly parts. The second part now before 
us is devoted tothe important subject of the useful 


metals and the alloys, and comprises mining and 
smelting. 
Geological Map of England. By Sir R. Murcmson, 





D.C.L. London: Edward Stanford. 
Ir was Leibnitz 1 it 
a map of the earth’s er 





sted the formation of 









The Crystal Sphere: its Forces and its Beings; or, 
Reflections on a Drop of Water. By J. Micron 
SANDERS, M.D., LL.D., ‘Professor of Chemistry, 
Ohio. ‘London and New York : Bailliere. 

Tus remarkable little volume originated in an acci- 

dent. Two children were playing together; on the 

evelid of the youngest quivered a crystal tear-drop. 

The other dashed the gem from her sister’s face, ex- 

claiming, “ It is only a drop of water!’ The writer 

heard this, and the thought came to him—Only a 


which that drop contained came thronging before 
him; and he resolved to set down his thonghts for 
the instruction of others, and especially for children. 
Here they are, and for 150 pages he discourses intelli- 
gently without dogmatism, and learnedly without 
learned language, on the science of the little crystal 
sphere which drops from an infant’s eye. A better 
book to excite a desire for knowledge in young per- 
sons we have seldom seen. 





A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. By the 
Rev. T. Wapprixeton, M.A. London: Longman 
and Co. 

AssuMING that the geometrical study of conic sections 

is advantageous (a conclusion which the University 

Schedule at Cambridge justifies), we have often felt 

the want of some suitable separate treatise upon the 

subject. This want our author has, by the careful | 
compilation before us, attempted to supply, and in 
our judgment has succeeded. 

The proofs are clear and concise, the arrangement 


geometrical as can be desired. To the favourable 


| consideration of students and teachers, and more espe- 


cially such as have Cambridge in view, we commend 


this work. 





MEDICINE. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Registrar- General 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 
London. 1856. 
dix, pp. 112. 


Some of the most recondite probleis in the his- | 


tory of man—of man pent up in large cities, of 
man living in the midst of luxury and poverty, 
education and ignorance, innocence and crime, 
plenty and want—in a nation, in fact, the very 
type of what has been called high civilisation— 
will not receive their proper and satisfactory 
solution until suceessive Registrar-Generals shall 


| have sedulously and industriously collected by 


althongh in | 


millions facts as highly interesting as those 
which Major Graham, the present Registrar- 
General, and his able staff have been gathering 


| by thousands during the last quarter of a cen- 


tury. We have said elsewhere that the de- 


| partment over which he presides was destined 


to become one of the most important in 


the State—and we repeat that no legislator 
|in this country will, at no distant period, be 


| reporter 


| analysis of the 


able to exercise his functions for the real benefit | 
of his constituents, who shali not have pro- 
foundly studied the impressive lessons which 
reports, such as the one before us, are calculated 
to teach us. 

The present is the 17th of the series, improving 
in interest in proportion as it advances and the 
gains more experience in the art of | 
drawing inferences from facts. We gave an 
15th and 16th Reports not many 
months since. For want of hands, business in 
the Registrar department had fallen in arrear; 


| and these two quickly-succeeding reports were 


| lustration and value to the 


| ferently 


intended to remedy that defect. With an 
equally praiseworthy anxiety to bring his state- 
ments as near as may be to the present period, 
another report is now published so as to embrace 
the year 1854; 
accounted, besides the current year. 
quite so: for, although we have not the report 
of the Registrar-General himself, which adds il- 
returns, the latter 
documents have been regularly published every 
week as regards the metropolis, and quarterly as 
regards England generally. 

These very returns are reproduced in the 
present volume; but not only are they dif- 
and more minutely classed and ar- 


| ranged, agreeably to the most precise rules of 


ist. 1¢ beginning of this | 
century Mr. Greenhough first pr ‘blist ed a geological 
map of England, the earliest map of any extensive 
district. This has since received additions and alte- 
rations as the science extended, until very great | 


minuteness has been attained. Thx 


this map was issued by the Society for the 
of Useful Knowledge in 1842. The present, 
edition, brought out by Sir R. Mure 
valuable specimen of a geological survy 

lines of strata are well defined, and 
contents will be useful to all 
being interested in 
connected with its 
agricultural pursuits 


thison, is a very 
rr : 
rhe out- 
study of its 
independent of 
are at all 
cal bearings on mining and 





who, 


gv as a acience, 








first edition of | 
Diffusion | 
or third 


statistical science—they are also accompanied, 
as on former occasions, by the running commen- 
taries of the Reporter himself, and of his philoso- 
phical coadjutor, Dr. Farre, which in the present 
instance surpass in interest, in justness of obser- 
vation, and importance of conclusion, all previous 
reports. 

ProGREss OF PopuLaTION IN 1854.—One 
million three hundred and ninety-one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four new names have 






As he meditated upon it, the world of wonders | 


8vo. pp. 157, with an Appen- | 


leaving still one whole year un- | 
Yet not | 





been enrolled on the national register during the 


year 1854— 


that is, 319,454 persons married, 

| 634,405 children were born, and 437,995 per- 
| sons died. The births exceeded the deaths by 
| 196,500. But this number does not represent 
| the real reproductive force in the nation, sinee the 
| defect in the registration, against which we raised 
| our voice on more than one occasion, still persists 
a | — namely, that of not taking into account the 
births when the children happen to die in the act 
of being born, er are what are called sti//-born. 
Compared with the years 1850-12, the ex- 
cess of births over deaths in 1854 is considerably 
smaller—and so it was in 1853. ‘Taken in round 
| numbers the rates of marriages, births, and 
deaths, during 1854, were as one in 58, one in 29, 
and one in43 of the population. These rates ex- 
ceeded the averages of 17 years. 

Marriace.— Three curious and interesting 
questions are mooted under this head by the 
Registrar-General—the one referring to the reli- 
gious part of the ceremony; the next concerning 
the difference in number between the marriages 
of the rich and those of the poor; and the third 
| relating to the extent of elementary o— 
| among the latter, as evinced by the ability o 
otherwise of the contracting parties to sign their 
names. The second of these questions is the 
| most curious, and the one on which the reporter 
| dwells in good earnest. He assumes that mar- 
| riages by licence a the marriages of the 
higher and middle classes, and those by banns 
represent the marriages among artisans and la- 
| bourers. Of the 134,109 marriages performed 
| according to the rites of the Established Church 
(being five-sixths of the whole number of mar- 
riages for 1854), fifteen were celebrated by special 
licence, 3811 on certificate of the registrars, 
21,048 on common licences, 105,050 after banns, 
and 4185 registers of marriage are silent as to 
whether they were celebrated by licence or after 
| banns. 

Hence it appears that for every five marriages 
among the poor there was one only of the rich; 
and yet the number of marriages by banns has 
been less than have ever been in any year since 
1841 (with one exception), it being evident that 
the pressure of the high prices of provision and 

| other circumstances depressed the poorer classes 
of society more than the classes who marry by 
licence. When the price of wheat is low or 
moderate the proportion of marriages by banns 
preponderate to greatest extent. This is con- 
firmed by a table, showing the rate of marriage 
for a period of fourteen years (down to 1854) by 
banns as compared with marriage by licence 
among 100 persons living, with the average price 
of wheat per quarter. 

Furthermore, if we look to the cost of the 
marriage licence, about 50s. (while the usual fee 
for publication of banns is one shilling), the popu- 
| lation seems voluntarily divided into two great 
classes—(1) those who are willing to pay 50s. for 
a licence, and (2) those who will only or can only 
spend one shilling. ‘The number of the two 
classes, on an average of fourteen years, is as one 
to 5°35; and the facts afford some guide in esti- 
mating the relative numbers of two great classes 
of society, which are well marked, but are not 
divided by specific names. The licences in 1854 
cost about 54,000/., and the publication by banns 
54002. 

Of marriages not according to the rites of the 
Established Church— 

7815 were registered in Roman Catholic places. 

9873 in registered places of other denomi- 

nations. 

7593 in registrar’s offices. 

52 marriages were celebrated by Quakers. 
287 by Jews. The number in this class de- 
clined. 

There has been a great increase within the last 
five years of marriagesof minors. Their proportion 
for every 100 married has been as much as 11°90. 
“The cause of this great increase of early mar- 
riages has come into operation chiefly since (1848, 
and its effects are every year increasing.” In 
some counties the girls under age who marry 
exceed twenty per cent. of the whole number 

| married. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


First marriages and re-marriages. 


| Bachelors with spinsters ... ... 131,141 
| Bachelors and widows ... 1... ss 6,826 
Widowers and spinsters... ... ... 14,189 
| Widowers and widows ... ...  .. 7,571 


Remarried, 21,760 widowers. 
a 14,397 widows. 
Porutar Epucation.—The year 1854 shows 
still a large number of the common people who 
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cannot write by signing the register with marks. | English touristsin general make a point of fleeing nade one blaze of fire surmounted by a fiery cross. 


The proportion of men who thus signed was 


from it. Why this should be so it is rather diffi- 


} The master mind of Michael Angelo devised this illu- 


3) per cent., and of women 43 per cent.; giving | cult to say; for the sun is not much less chary | mination. The “ golden light” is formed by about 


36 in 100 as the average number of both sexes | of his visits in winter than he is in England ; and | 


at the marriage who did not write. 

“Tt is deplorable to find (exclaims Major 
Graham) that in the present day 30 in every 100 
of the fathers, and 43 in every 100 of the mothers, 
of the next generation of Englishmen have been 
so imperfectly educated, that they do not write 
their names, but sign the marriage register with 
marks, while many of those who write their 
names write very imperfectly. It will be abappy 
circumstance when the men and women of Eng- 


land and Wales are educated, and can not only | 


write their names and read their Bible, but are 


familiar with the great works of the English | 
classical writers, know something of common | 


things, and are acquainted with many of the pro- 


ductions, the phenomena, and the laws of nature. | 
It will be as a new revelation ; for then, indeed, | 


to them that sit in darkness light will come.” 
Brrtus anp Deatus.—The birth-rate in 1854 
has exceeded the average; it was 1 in 29 of the 
population, whereas the average of the last 
seventeen years was 1 in 31. The proportion of 
boys has been less than in the three former years. 
To every 100 girls 1044 boys were born for all 
England. But in London the proportion has 


been for every 100 girls 103 boys, while in West- | 


moreland it was 113, being the highest. 

The largest number of births were registered 
in the second quarter of the year, and the 
smallest in the fourth quarter. If we take 1000 
as the average, the proportional number in the 


by 1026, 1090, 968, 916. 
Of children born out of wedlock 40,741 (giving 
a proportion of 64 in 100 of all the children 
born in 1854) there is a gratifying diminution. 
The proportion in the last five years has been 6°8, 
6°8, 6°8, 6°5, 64; from which it appears that 
almost every fourteenth born child is a bastard. 
The annual rate of mortality has been 2-352 
per cent.; in round numbers, 24 in 1000, or 1 in 
43, of the people died in the year. This is greatly 
in excess of the average rate, which, in the last 
seventeen years, was 2.245—that is, nearly 22 in 
1000, or 1 in 45, of the population. The excess 
in 1854 was the result of an epidemic of cholera. 
The deaths of males were to the deaths of females 
as 103 to 100, there being more females than 
males living in England. 
The mortality rate 


varies with age; it 


reaches a high point in early infancy, and de- | 
clines,'till, at the age of puberty (10—15), it is at | 


the minimum; it then rises gradually up to the 
age of 55, and after that age it increases rapidly, 
doubling every ten years. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Summer Experiences of Rome, Perugia, and Siena, 
in 1854. With illustrations. 
Westrorr. London: Skeffington. 1856. 

The Caucasus and its People; with a brief History 
of their Wars and Sketch of the Achievements of 
the renowned Chief, Schamyl. By Lovis Moser. 
London: David Nutt. 1856. 

The Tribes of the Caucasus ; 
Schamyl and the Murids. 
von HaxrTausen. 
Hall, 193. 1855. 

Or the work which stands first in the above list 

We rejoice to be able to speak in terms of warm 

commendation. 

very well read and accomplished lady, with a 

strong love of the beaux arts in general, and of 

ecclesiasiastical architecture and church cere- 

Monies in particular. During three years and a 

half she resided in Italy, taking copious notes of 

all she saw, and constantly writing letters to her 
brother and other relations. Being requested by 
her friends to publish some account of her 

Italian experiences on her return to England, she 

selected from these letters those which related to 


By Baron Auaust 
London: Chapman and 


the summer and early part of the autumn in | 


1854, as most likely to be of general inte- 
rest to her readers. As but comparatively few 
nglish reside in Rome during the summer 
months, Mrs. Westropp has chosen this season for 
her narrative, in the hope that, notwith- 
standing the number of books we already 


Possess on Italy and the Italians, her volume | 


May not be found a mere repetition of what has 
eady been written by others, but present the 
Eternal City at a time and under aspects when 


By Mrs. J. E. | 


with an account of | 


Mrs. Westropp is evidently a | 


| even on clear bright frosty days the “ tramon- 
| tana” usually blows, and one is cut through with 
| its keen severity. In winter, too, the lodgings in 
| Rome are far from comfortable, doors and win- 
| dows are by no means air-tight, and those 


| bright glorious summer, has arrived in Italy, all 
| these ills of life lave vanished, the sky is con- 
| stantly of the deepest clearest blue, and the sun 
| shines in cloudless majesty, while a pleasant 
| breeze in general tempers his rays and renders 
| the atmosphere perfectly delicious. So “a sum- 
| 
{ 
| 
} 


upon it by our authoress be, as we have no 
doubt they are, well merited. 

We have said already that Mrs. Westropp’s chief 
study seems to have been religious ceremonies 
and church architecture. We should fancy that 
there can hardly be a church in Rome, from St. 
Peter's to the poorest chapel, that she has not 
| visited and noted. Her style is simple, but very 
graphic in all its descriptions. Let us take as an 
instance the account she gives of the finale of the 
grand procession which forms so important a part 
of the solemnities attendant on the Corpus 
| Domini festivities in St. Peter’s : 


part of the procession was coming. First came the 
Greek bishop, said to be the finest man in the world 
after the Emperor Nicholas, with his state robes and 
crown. He is very tall and majestic; but, though 





upon his face. He was supported on each side by the 
Armenian and Muscovite bishops, with long beards, 
and in rich eastern costume. There were several 
other foreign bishops. After them came the Guardia 
Nobile in full dress, and very handsome it is. Then 
came the cardinals; first the cardinal bishops, with 
large bosses of gold on their breasts, fastening their 
robes. There were only four of these. The cardinal 
priests followed ; their white mitres were of embossed 
satin. Afterwards came the cardinal deacons, with 
plain white mitres. The dresses of the cardinals were 
most gorgeous. 


raised gold embroidery and precious stones. Two 
attendants, bearing the white ostrich plumes set with 
peacock’s eyes, announced the near approach of the 
Pope, and all the Romans fell on their knees. The 
Pontiff was carried in his chair. He seemed to be 
kneeling, but [ was told afterwards that he was sup- 
ported with pillows, as the position would be too 
fatiguing for so long atime. His head was bare, and 
in his hand he carried a splendid ostensorium, contain- 
ing the consecrated wafer. He seemed wrapt in de- 
votion, and did not cast one glance upon the kneeling 
| multitudes, or give his benediction as usual in pro- 
| cessions. His whole soul seemed absorbed in the ob- 
| ject he carried in his hand. His robes were magnifi- 

cent—white satin, with heavy gold embroidery. The 
| chamberlains, in their velvet dresses and ruffs, fol- 
lowed with other attendants. The procession took 


| sixty-five minutes to pass us, so you may have some | 


idea of its length, and the French and Italian cavalry 
then followed: (p. 30.) 

We wish our space permitted us to quote as 
fully as we could desire from the picturesque de- 


scription of the solemnities attendant on the cele- | 


bration of the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, given 
in Mrs. Westropp’s sixth letter. The first, or 
“silver” illumination, is beautiful enough. Oil 
lamps, giving a clear white light, are hung along 
the lines of the architecture, the frames of the 
windows, and the ribs of the dome, &c. But this 
“silver” light is soon eclipsed by the “golden” 
| illumination which follows, and of which 
| extract we are about to make from Mrs. Wes- 
| tropp’s pages will give the reader some concep- 
| tlon: 


| 
} 





| tation, which increased as the loud tones of the clock 
| began—first the four quarters, then the hour. You 
| might have heard a pin fall, the crowd was so silent. 


| There seemed a great stir on St. Peter's, a painful 


effort, rolling smoke, and on the sixth stroke all was | 


accomplished, and the ‘golden light” with all its 
richness burst upon the sight. I never could have 
believed the instantaneous effect without seeing it. 
No words can describe the scene—the sky so “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue ;” the young moon and the 
stars showing their pure heavenly light, so white 
compared with the artificial, the fountains playing 
like pure spirits, the lights and the deep shades ren- 
dered more intense from the contrast with the exces- 
sive brilliancy; then this mighty church and colon- 


worst plagues in the world after scolding wives, | 
| viz., smoking chimneys, are the rule in every | 
| Roman lodging-house, the exceptions being in- | 
| deed very fewand far between. But when summer, | 


mer in Rome” may well be recommended to the | 
seeker after enjoyment, if the praises bestowed | 


r | 
We were then all made to stand up, as the chief | 
four quarters of the year would be represented nha ty 


very handsome, there is a kind of sinister expression | 


Over their usual red robes and rich | 
vestments they wore copes of white satin, stiff with | 


the | 


Just before nine o’clock you could perceive an agi- | 


fifteen hundred brasiers, containing tow dipped in 
pitch, which throw a rich golden light quite different 
to that of the oil lamps. There was no wind to-night, 
so the lamps burned without flickering, which adds 
greatly to the effect. The illumination lasts for about 
two hours. We could hardly tear ourselves away, 
and waited till the crowd had dispersed, when we 
called a carriage and returned home. 

Mrs. Westropp gives a very animated account 
of the other scenes which she witnessed in con- 
nection with these festivities, especially the 
illumination of St. Paul’s, to which church the 
great display of fireworks that formerly took 
place at the Castle of St. Angelo is now, from 
the latter place being the depét of the gun- 
powder of the French troops, ordered for the 
present to be transferred. Nothing ever wit- 
nessed in England can be compared to the pyro- 
technic exhibition on these occasions. Our 
authoress visited in the course of the same sun « 
mer both Perugia and Siena, and bestowed much 
attention on the unique specimens of early Italian 
art with which both these picturesque old cities 
abound. Her account of the manners and customs 
of the people, their primitive habits and simple 
character, is very interesting and well written. 
Ruins of temples, monuments of Pagan or 
Christian art, abbeys, churches, cathedrals, and 
| chapels, all meet with their due share of atten- 
| tion from Mrs. Westropp’s pen, and a dozen 
sketches drawn and lithographed by herself lend 
their aid to the impression she desires to leave 
upon the reader’s mind. 

To our taste not the least interesting por- 
tion of Mrs. Westropp’s volume is the appendix 
she has added, containing an account of her 
visits in the summer of 1853 to Capri, Ischia, 
and other islands in the Bay of Naples, to the 
| last of which she gives her decided preference as 

a place of residence beyond any other in the 
| neighbourhood. On the whole, Mrs. Westropp’s 
very pleasant volume is to be spoken of in 
terms of commendation, alike for the clear and 
simple style in which her letters are written, 
as well as for the amiable and feminine spirit 


which pervades them throughout; and higher 
praise than this we could scarcely give a lady 
writer. 


The two works on the Caucasus and its people, 
which we have now to mention, are almost 
identical in plan, character, and mode of treat- 
ment, and may, therefore, be noticed together. 
Baron Haxthausen is already well known in the 
world of literature for his elaborate works on 
| Transcaucasia and the Russian Empire. His 
| present volume is admirably translated by Mr. 

J. E. Taylor, and will be found a welcome ad- 
dition to our geographical history and statisties. 
The Baron’s views are always broadly and clearly 
stated, and, as his translator truly remarks, 
whether we accept or dissent from his opinions, 
we must always acknowledge that they spring 
from the convictions of an enlightened observer 
| and a high-minded and conscientious writer. 

The early history of the Caucasus is lost in 
the myths and legends of antiquity; of which 
one of the most remarkable is, that when the 
Deluge abated the Caucasus first appeared 
above the waters, and the Ark first rested on the 
highest summit of the Elbrouz, making a cleft in 
it which is still visible, though after a while the 
flood rose again and swept the Ark on to Mount 
Ararat, where it finally rested. After noticing 
at some length the most curious of these ancient 
legends, the Baron enters fully into the various 
geographical features of the country, its extent 
and population; and then proceeds to an account 
of the several wars that have taken place be- 
tween the tribes of the Caucasus and other na- 
tions, until the decline of Mohammedanism gave 
the signal that the hour was come when Russia 
could evince the growth of her ambitious schemes. 
To the successful pursuit of these designs there 
are, in the Baron’s opinion, but two obstacles— 
England and the mountain races of the Cau- 
casus; and but for these impediments, Russia 
would, undoubtedly, be able by a _ great 
effort to advance her frontiers to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Persian Gulf. Baron Haxthausen 
enters fully into the politics and religion of the 
country, and gives a most interesting account of 
the rise and progress of the sect of the Murids, 
and their founder Moollah Mohammed. This 
inquiry brings him naturally to one destined to 
| exert even a greater influence over his country- 
|men than the founder of the sect of Murids 
—we mean the hero Schamyl, who in every way, 
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physically as well as mentally, seems one born to 
be a “King of Men.” The Baron describes | 
him as 

Not by nature physically strong, but having ac- 
quired remarkable power and vigour by every kind of 
bodily exercise. His head, of a beautiful and regular 
shape, his aquiline nose, small mouth, blue eyes, blond 
hair and beard, and delicate white skin, seem to point 
rather to a Germanic than an Eastern extraction. 
His hands and feet are formed with the most beautiful 
symmetry; his mien and every movement are proud 
and dignified. 

In the chapter which is devoted to the history 
of this great warrior, the Baron, like Mr. Moser, | 
evidently regards his person and character with | 
great admiration; nor can this be a matter of | 
much surprise, for so veritable a hero of romance | 
can hardly be paralleled in this unromantic nine- | 

| 





teenth century. His victory over the Russian 
forces, his marvellous escapes, his influence over 
the wild and fanatical Murids, his civil and reli- 
gious polity, his pretended inspiration—all these 
elements are enough to account for the extra 
ordinary power he enjoys, and by which he has 
been enabled to sway at will the wild and untu- 
tored passions of his savage followers. 

Mr. Moser, in his volume on The Caucasus and 
its People, does not pretend to any originality, 
and claims no merit beyond that of authenticity. 
He seems to have been very careful and indus- 
trious in his compilations, and the result of his 
inquiries agrees in every material respect with the 
Baron’s work on the same subject. Both books | 
are well worth reading, and at the present moment | 
will be found of great interest and value. 

GLAUCUS. 


Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders. 
By Epwarp SHortritanp, M.A. New Edition. 
London: Longmans. 

THE appearance of a second edition of Mr. Shortland’s 

work on the traditions of the New Zealanders proves 

the interest which is taken by the people of this 
country in all that concerns their Antipodean brethren 

Mr. Shortland is right in asserting that these tradi- 

tions have an ethnological interest. They are faint 

lights, casting a strange and uncertain radiance over 
periods of time which but for them would be veiled in | 
impenetrable gloom. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Old Home: a Novel. By Mrs. MAcKENZIE 
DaniEL. 3 vols. London: Newby. 

Fair Oaks; or the Experiences of Arnold Osborne, 
M.D. By Max Lyte. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

Mrs. Danrev has succeeded in establishing popu- 
larity at the circulating libraries. Her novels 
are in demand there—and not without desert, for | 
she is skilful in the construction of a plot, and 
her composition is lively and graphic, the princi- 
pal requirements with the regular novel reader, 
who looks more for excitement of the fancy than 
for the gratification of taste. The Old Home is 
quite equal to either of its predecessors, with 
some touches of pathos of which Dickens might 
not have been ashamed. It is a safe book for the 
librarian to order. 

Fair Oaks is a physician’s tale ; and who could 
tell more romantic stories than a physician, 
if he would but repeat, without adornment, some 
of his own actual experiences? We know not if 
this tale is founded on fact, or if the Doctor’s name 
is prefixed only to give it an air of truth; but 
the incidents have an aspect of probability, and 
the characters talk and act like real personages. 
The composition is excellent; a quiet unforced 
simplicity adds enormously to the power of the 
scenes depicted. The author never attempts fine 
writing, and his thoughts are always larger even | 
than his words. Hence a pith and vigour which 
create and sustain an absorbing interest in a nar- 
rative whose incidents, apart from the manner of 
telling them, are sufficiently commonplace. 


The Tales of the Genii; or, Delightful Lessons of | 
Horam, the Son of Asmar. Translated from the | 
Persian, by Sir CHARLES MoRELL. New Edition. ! 
London: Bohn. | 

Tue * Tales of the Genii” need no eulogy now. They | 

have become naturalised among us, and are second in 

favour only to the Arabian Nights. Mr. Bohn has 
added them to his “ Illustrated Library,” in a volume | 
exquisitely printed, having no less than 46 engrav 
ings: the price so trifling, that no present at once so 
handsome and so inexpensive could be selected. 





| Italians during the last twenty vears. 


|} mere like a romance, 


| reader cannot fail to be pleased with it. 


| of Charles Lever. 


! The Blemmertons; or, Dottings by the Wayside. By 


the Rev. Josepn J. Nicnotson. New York: 
Dana. London: Low. 
Ir an author can truly say of himself, as does Mr. 
Nicholson in the very first page of his work, “* My 
experience in life 
sient, and shallow to enable me to say aught, I fear, 
for vour entertainment,” why does he go on to write 
a volume of 420; ages? It must be either false or 
foolish, and cannot hope to carry with him the re- 
spect or confidence of the reader. We will not 
undertake to decide which of the positions taken by 
this author is the true one; he is not without ex- 
perience, that is plain; but he wants practice in the 
art of putting it into readable shape, and we cannot 
commend the Blemmertons for any quality but making 


| a great many pages out of very trifling materials. 


Guilio Bianchi: the Story of a Tuscan, related by 
himself. Translated from the Italian. By ALFRED 
Evmes. London: Addey and Co. 

Mr. Evmes states that heis really only the trans- 

lator of a MS. intrusted to him by the author, who 

has narrated his own experiences of Italy and the 

It may be 

that the story is true, because truth is often stranger 

than fiction. But certainly we never read a tale 

Mrs. Radcliffe is tame, com- 

pared with Giulio. He is not, indeed, haunted by 

ghosts; but he revels in caves, robbers, conspirators, 
blood, chains. dungeons, daggers, and all the para- 
phernalia with which the melodramatist works up 
the terror of his audience on the stage of “the Vic.” 
Our belief is, that it is nothing more nor less than a 


| novel, conceived by a fertile fancy, and really very 


and, taking it as such, the 


It is de- 


interesting and exciting; 


lightfully improbable. 


Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Py CHar.Es 
Lever. 2vols. Vol. I. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

THERE has not been a more welcome enterprise with 

the new year than the projected edition, of the novels 

This is the second of them, but 

the first in merit. It is a handsome library volume, 

beautifully printed, and abundantly adorned with 

spirited illustrations from the pencil of Habbor K. 

Browne. In price, too, it is a marvel of cheapness. 


Julius, and other Tales, from the German. By 
W. H. Furness (Philadelphia: Parry. London. 
Triibner).—Seven tales translated from the German, 
but only one of them for the first time, namely, 
Julius ; or, The Library of My Uncle. They are from 
the pens of Zschokke and Toppfer; they are all in- 
structive and extremely interesting, and worth a 
dozen of the novels of the season, both for present 
pastime and future reflection. 

Harry and his Homes; or, the Conquest of Pride, by 
the Author .of “ Amy Carlton” (Routledge), is a 
story designed for children, teaching them a useful 
moral, which is conveyed not in the form of a les- 
son, but under the guise of a very interesting and 
pleasantly told tale. 

Claremont; or, the Undivided Household (Philadel- 
phia: Parry. London: Triibner) comes to us across 
the Atlantic. : 
expanded tract—and will doubtless delight those who 
enjoy a tale when they are thus permitted to do so 
under the profession of piety. 

Mr. James's My Aunt Pontypool has been added to 
the * Parlour Library,” and the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s 
Stuart -of Dunleath commences a new series, entitled 
“ Hodgson’s Household Novels,” illustrated with pen 
and ink portraits and illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 

Rochford Parish; or, the Fortunes of Mr. Mason's 
Successors. By John H. Norton—comes to us from New 
York (London: Low). It is designed to teach Ame- 
rican clergymen how practically to perform the duties 
of an American cure. It opens a new picture of a 
life and evils unknown here, and as such will be read 
with interest. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


or, Tales of a Traveller. By 
London: Hope and 


Yarra Yarra; 
ALBERT M. R. Kin anan. 


Co. 

The Pleasures of Home. By the Rev. Jonn 
ANDERSON. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
Poems and Tales of Travel. By Joun LEEKEY. 

London: Whittaker. 
Poems. By Grevitte J. CHeEstTer. 
Bell and Co. 


London: 


Poems. By Water Wiitwore Jones. London: 
Longman and Co. 

The Emigrant’s Reverie and Dream. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

Poems. By Watter R. Casserts. London: 
Smith and Elder. 

Weeds from the Isis. By A Few Oxontans. 
Edited by VauGguan Dayrertt. London: 


Blackwood. 


has been far too superficial, tran- | 


It isa highly religious story—a sort of | 





The Painted Window. By M. E. Arnon. 

Second Edition. London: Low, Son, and Co. 
Poetry from Life. By C. M. K. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Because we are frequently brief in our notice of 
poetical works, it must not be inferred that such 
works are necessarily of an ordinary character. 
Some books which we have elaborately reviewed 
have not had more sterling merit than many 
which we have passed with a few honest, hearty 
words of encouragement. The brevity of a review 
is often caused by the great number of books or 
hand; for be it understood that books come to 
us not always in a steady, even current, like the 
Nile, but occasionally with a rush, a roar, and 
overwhelmingly as the mighty sweep of Niagara. 
The author of Yarra Yarra tells us with trium- 
phant confidence that he has “scattered the off- 
spring of poetic thought,” and a!so that “ invention 
has painted the pictures ” of his way. These are 
brave words, but no one is bound to believe them. 
The inventive power of the author is a myth— 
innocent enough so long as it is confined to the 
author, but very disastrous if only one reader 


| should accept this volume as evidence of such 











inventive power. Mr. Kinahan believes — and 
this is not an unusual belief — that we are 
bound to listen to the limp of his Pegasus be- 
cause his verses were written in and from recol- 
lections of lands “far remote ”—ergo, because a 
man has been a great traveller, therefore he 
must be a great poet. To us the conclusion is 
not self-evident. We have too frequently noticed 
that the man who has stood upon the Chimborazo 
of the Andes has been unable to surmount the 
first sharp shining stone of Parnassus. “ I have 
written to my own taste,” says Mr. Kinahan, 
“which I hope will be a popular one.” This is 
the idlest hope ever yet expressed, based as it is 
on the sandy foundation of a taste so contemp- 
tible. Mr. Kinahan has not mastered the first 
simple elements of verse. His ryhmes, or what 
is intended to be such, are really barbaric. 
We have, for instance, “on” and “along,” 
“self” and “help,” “else” and “melts.” Then, 


| again, what can be more bald and more repulsive 


than this: 
Farewell, Tarrengower! and Ganawarra! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra! 
Farewell, Burra Burra! Polliah! Morang! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang! 
And thee, Booroondara ! and Goomalibee! 
Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomongy! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomuneie! 
Farewell, Caramut, Korangoballert, all, 
From Gringegalgora to sunny Bungal! 
And lands of Gundowring and Wharparellah 
To Peerewerrh’s landscape and Burnawartha; 
From Eckersley Mount unto Barwegee Creek ; 
And Albucutya to the savage Moreep! 
I bid ye adieu, even Wahgunyah thee; 
By the shores of the Moonee on Towongs adjee. 

We are pleased to know that this is Mr. 
Kinahan’s “own taste;”? we only hope that it 
may belong to no other person. 

A poem of avery different character is Tie 
Pleasures of Home, by the Rev. Mr. Anderson. It 
is chaste, simple, and instructive. The author 
has evidently passed some happy hours with 
Goldsmith, since his muse has caught the spirit 
and frequently the form of that delightful anthor. 
A purer model does not exist in our literature; 
but Goldsmith is so seductive, his fine soul 
mingles so silently yet so surely with his 
reader’s, that he becomes a portion of his 
reader’s thought. The first eight lines of Tie 
Pleasures of Home are, we take it, such an un- 
conscious recognition of the genius of Goldsmith. 

As some tired bird, that long hath vainly striven 
With the bleak tempests of a stormy heaven, 
Sinks down at eve upon its shelter’d nest, 
Smooths its wet wing, and sings itself to rest; 
So many a spirit, long condemn'd to roam, 
Seeks the calm haven of a smiling home, 

Recalls the wand’rings of the troubled past, 

And blesses Heaven for happiness at last. 

After these lines we see more of the indi- 
viduality of Mr. Anderson, and the result is 4 
pleasing poem, which attracts our love to familiar 
objects, and draws us to what is beautiful in 
poetry through the beauty of home delights. A 
lovely ballad in the midst of the poem, entitled 
“The Vacant Chair,” we should like to see set to 
music by a composer who knows where the true 
tears of pathos lie. It deserves to be popular. 

The two next books on our list— Poems and 
Tales of Travel, by John Leekey ; and Poems, by 
Greville J. Chester—may well be classed together, 
since an exuberance of poetic soul distinguishes 
each. Certainly, these two books should not be 
confounded with the common herd : they have @ 
distinctive and a higher life. 

If Poems by Walter Whitmore Jones are his 
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first venture, no one can properly call them a 
misadventure. We shall be glad to welcome the 
poet again, for his fancy and correct taste are 
passports to a favourable reception, come again 
when he may. We cannot say that he has written | 
a truly great poem, but the treatment of his 
mythological themes has a breadth and boldness 
unusual in a young writer. His “Cupid and 
Psyche,” and also his “ Diana’s Plaint,” have that 
rich depth of feeling which aptly portrays the 
mixture of mortal voluptuousness and spiritual | 
aspiration. 

The Emigrant’s Reverie and Dream certainly had | 
no part in bringing about the present cordial | 
understanding between the Governments of Eng- | 
land and America. It is enough that the portly | 
father and sleek son are reconciled, without 
diving too curiously into the reasons. Still, we 
must award some credit to the author of The 
Emigrant’s Reverie for the spirit of his muse—for 
the warm disposition in which he shows that 
these two illustrious branches of the Saxon family 
can commit no deadlier sin against freedom than | 
to war with one another. We cannot say that 
these views are always set forth with poetic 
value, whatever may be their social worth. It is 
precisely when the author is most strongly urging 
his claims for peace, when Britannicus and 
Americus are alternately employed in personal 
recriminations, that he is the most colloquial, the 
most prosy, and the most abject. Whatever is 
here grand in the idea is debased by the mediocrity | 
of the style. The author of the Emigrant’s Reverie | 
wants elevation, not of sentiment, but of expres- | 
sion. Some of his couplets are pleasing and 
natural; but what he has yet to learn is the fact 
that conversational freedom and poetic dignity 
may be, and often are, two entirely distinct things. 

No two volumes can be more dissimilar than 
the book we have just noticed and Poems by 
Walter R. Cassels, This latter contains many 
sweet and sunny poems. The author’s heart 
throbs in his stanzas, and you feel that he writes 
poetry not as a task, but as a necessity. His 
fancy is exceedingly playful, but it is kept in 
healthy check by a refined taste. 

The contributors to Weeds from the Isis are a 
few Oxonians who, feeling the ties of blood and 
relationship between themselves and many of 
our Crimean warriors, conceived the idea of dis- 
patching this book, with others, as opportunities 
should arise, to the camp. The sudden termina- 
tion of the war checked the scheme in its early 
development; but its first fruit is scarcely less 
welcome now, though the circumstances which 
fostered and ripened it have wholly changed. 
Some of the prose sketches are reprints from 
Bentley's Miscellany ; and some of the poems are 
from the Daily News. The author of “ Hints to 
Freshmen,” which many of our readers will doubt- 
less recollect with pleasure, figures in those 
pages as healthy and lively as ever. The con- 
tents of this small volume is quite a medley, dis- 
tinguished for spirit, humour, and description. 
A capital free-and-easy paper is that on “ Law 
Students and Law Dinners;” and Marguerite 
Devereux, by Vaughan Dayrell, is one of those 
sad tales of love which show us only too plainly | 
that the throne of Cupid glitters no less with 
human tears than with flowers. A contrast to | 
this is a smart rollicking paper called “ My | 
Friends at Oxford.” But we need scarcely par- 
ticularise, when the majority of the contributions | 
to Weeds from the Isis will afford food for amuse- | 
ment and instruction. 

The Painted Window, by M. E. Arnold, is a 
second edition; and it deserves the distinction. 
The conception of this poem is fanciful. The 
author is within a “holy temple,” listening to 
sacred harmony which went murmuring through 
the lofty arches and the fretted roof. At length 
she — for we presume from internal rhythmic | 
evidence that the author is a lady—turns to | 
depart. In doing so a painted window bursts | 
upon the view. Fancy, still excited by the 
music, is ready to rush into new wonders; and 
80, from the glowing colours of the glass, it per- 
ceives certain spirits come forth, each distin- 
guished by the hue which the craft of the glass- 
burner has burnt into his work. Each airy | 
Visitant sings a song, the words only of which we 
have, for the strain was too ethereal for repe- 
tition. Let us take the words then as we find 
them, and these, though the presumed utterance 
of spirits, are still excellent monitors to all who 
are human. Apart from the mere flightiness of 
fancy, the author had a sober useful purpose in 
view. That purpose was to teach the duties of 











life, to prove that fancy is not an idle dream, but 


is the radiant twin of reality. The fancy that 
does not brighten and warm earthly objects is 
the poorest emanation of the mind. It is because 
M. E. Arnold’s fancy does so brighten and warm 
that we welcome the second edition of the book 
before us. 

The last volume on our list is called Poetry from 
Life. The name of the anthor is not given, but 
he, or she, need not so modestly have withheld it. 
It has more real lyrical beauty than any of the 
books we have noticed. It has freedom of dic- 
tion, fullness of utterance, and only just enough 
quaintness, or, more properly speaking, conceit, to 
give it a charm. It is elegantly printed in the 
old style, while the slightly antiquated manner of 
the author reminds one of such a sweet lyrist as 
Herrick. Here is an example: 

Take from the rose her red, 
Her blushes if you will; 
So yon but leave her fragrant heart 
A rose T find her still 
Av! all the dearer she will be 
In her discrowned poverty. 
Put off vour high estate. 
Your beauty, if you wi 
So you but keep vour lovit 
My queen I find you stil 
Ay! all the dearer in minee 
For lacking that which m« 
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The ~etical Works of Sir Walter 
Edinburgh: Nichol. 


| Tuts is the new volume of Nichol’s superb Library 


edition of the British Poets. It is prefaced by a short 
memoir of Scott, from the pen of Mr. Gilfillan. It 
contains the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and the 
“Lady of the Lake.” As we have had occasion to 
state many times, this is not merelv the cheapest, it 
is the handsomest, edition of the British Poets ever 


published. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Westward Empire ; or, the Great Drama of Human 
Progress. By E. L. Macoon. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. London: Low, Son, and 
Co. 1856. 

Tue title and structure of this book seem to have 

been suggested by Mr. Smith’s * Divine Drama of 

History and Civilisation ;” but it is infinitely in- 

ferior to a work to which no one can refuse 

the merit of immense ingenuity, of varied 
learning, of a reverent spirit, and of a natural 
and forcible style. Mr. Magoon, on the con- 
trary, has no real ingenuity, no real learning, no 
real reverence ; and he carries American bombast 
to an excess which is either disgusting or ridicu- 
lous according to the mood in which we approach 
his pages. Whether Mr. Magoon sports para- 
doxes, or revels in commonplaces, he never for 

a moment deviates or descends from the in- 

tolerable monotony of his mayniloquence. It 

would be difficult to say whether Mr. Magoon, as 

a thinker, is more feeble or fantastic; but 

whether feeble or fantastic, he always wearies us 

with those great swelling werds and long rolling 
sentences of which the Americans are so fond. 

The fundamental idea of the volume has nothing 

very new, and without ceremony we proclaim 

it to be radically false; and Mr. Magoon’s 


| tawdry declamation will not help to conceal its 


falsehood. Itis not true that empire has always 
swept westward. Some of the most memorable 
historical movement shave been eastward; and, if, 
as Bacon says, history is a kind of prophecy, we 
may expect many of the coming developments of 


| our race to be eastward also. If we suppose that 


civilisation and conquest first spread from Higher 
India, they must have marched with a 
rapidity toward the north east as toward the 
north west of the world. Egypt, under the 


s resistless 


| mightiest of the Pharaohs, went forth to subdue 


in an eastern rather than in a western direction. 
The vast Oriental monarchies which preceded the 
Persian, and that monarchy itself, hungered and 
hunted for dominion as eagerly in the far depths 
of Asia as on the borders of Europe. More to 
the East than to the West did Greece send her 
sons as colonists and as victors; and all Alex- 
ander’s triumphs were Oriental triumphs. The 
Roman banner waved toward all the four winds 

with marvellous impartiality, but, if Constanti- | 
nople at last took the place of Rome as the seat 

of Government, it was a proof how much the } 
Roman sword had eastward slashed a bloody way. | 
Was it not far more eastward than westward | 
that Arabia effulgently and invincibly leaped at 

the voice of Mahomet ? And was it not more | 
eastward than westward that Mahomedanism | 
rooted itself in the heart of nations ? Was not | 
the prow of the Norman ship as formidable a type | 


|The work 


of slaughter and success in the Mediterranean as 
on the coasts of England and France? In the 
Crusades did not the West hurl itself madly for 
two or three centuries on the East? Shortly 
after, the first commanding steps of commercial 
discovery were toward the rising of the sun. 
When Columbus gave America to the wonder and 
the audacious enterprise of Europe he was open- 
ing two stupendous continents, as much to 
Asiatic influences travelling across the Pacific as 
to European influences travelling across the 
Atlantic. Was not Napoleon’s throne dashed 
to pieces because he yearned to be an Oriental 
conqueror, like Alexander? It it not the East 
that still kindles France's wildest and most in- 
satiate dreams of glory? England's growing 
power eastern rather than westward 
scenes. And what is Russia’s hottest lust; what 
her most pertinacious effort? What but to 
make the finest regions of the East her own? 
Was not the late war a contest for sovereignty in 
the East—a contest certain, in spite of diplomacy, 
to be speedily resumed? It may please the 
Americans to be told by one of their countrymen 
that empire is ever westward. But, though it is 
certain that the English language wil! ultimately 
prevail over the whole of North and South 
America, and along with the Englisk language 
European industrialism, it is equally certain 
that emigrants to America will in a few ages be 
more numerous from Asia than from Europe, 
and that society in America will never be stable 
or noble till it is leavened by an Asiatic leaven 
and formed after an Asiatic model. Materialisms 
and Utilitariagnisms, colossal steamboats, and 
colossal railroads, cannot constitute the being or 
the bliss of a land destined finally to be the abode 
of four or five hundred millions of men. In 
truth. we are tired of those praises which the 
Americans so lavishly beste ~ upon themselves. 
allotted to the .(mericans is most 
needful, but it is by no *,eans divine. They 
are Vulcan’s slaves, grimly and untiringly ham- 
mering, yet with little sight and with no 
insight. The mere outward mechanism of com- 
munities they will abundantly help to perfect; but 
to the exact extent of their excellence herein will 
be their spiritual deficiencies. Yes, it is silly to 
discourse of Western empire, unless we mean 
thereby some such miracles as the electric tele- 
graph. The Americans have never yet been in- 
spired by any other genius except that of science 
in its most feverish surexcitations. The genius 
of science, even when holiest, is a disorganising 
genius : whatever America has borrowed from 
Europe of organic or organising bears the trace 
of religions which had Asia for their birthplace. 
What is conservative alone can be creative; and, 
if we look at the compactness which Europe, 
Asia, and Africa form, as compared with the 
straggling Americas, we shall without hesitation 
allow that the force which is fruitful, and whose 
creations are abiding, must come from that com- 
pactness in the future as in the past. Mr. Magoon, 
in harmony with his Hibernian name, seems to 
have somewhat Hibernian notions of the drama; 
for he divides his Great Drama of Human Progress 
into four acts:—*“ Pericles, or the Age of Artistic 
Beauty ; Augustus, or the Age of Martial Force; 
Leo Tenth, or the Age of Scientific Invention; 
Washington, or the Age of Universal Ameliora- 
tion. Human history appears thus to have begun 
rather more than two thousand years ago, and to 
have now reached its final scene—the curtain 
about to fall on the entire population of the globe 
enthusiastically singing “ Yankee Doodle.” It 
is a ludicrous clese to the Great Drama of Human 
Progress. If th2 speculations and statements of 
such a very sup rficial and foolishly fluent person 
as Mr. Magoon ‘vere worthy of serious refutation, 
we should ask + hether there were not profounder 
and more godl xe things than artistic beauty, 
martial force, and scientific invention; and 
whether he cau offer us nothing more tangible, 
satisfactory, and nourishing than universal 
amelioration? We do not despise artistic beauty, 
martial force, and scientific invention ; but we 
suspect any one wo talks to us about universal 
amelioration, universal illumination, or universal 
emancipation. Yet, however highly we may 
value Greece and its artistic beauty, we find 


seeks 





Hindoo mythologies, the Egyptian _ reli- 
gion, and the whole fashion of Egyptian 
life infinitely more wonderful. The Romans 


sparing the subject and subduing the proud are 
a sublime spectacle; we prefer, however, to stand 
adoring in the presence of Oriental systems, 
whose pregnant eye discerned everywhere sym- 
bols and incarnations of Deity. The scientific 
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invention of the moderns *is «most admirable, 
most fertile; but its achievements are poor com- 
pared to the heroism, the holimess, and the faith 
of earlier ages. Even, however, if it were not 


with President Pericles and end with President 
Pierce, is not Mr. Magoon exceedingly unfor- 
tunate im his selection of notable names to repre- 
sent the primordial phases of human unfolding? 
Pericles was before all things and above all 
things a great statesman, the greatest of Athe- 
nian statesman. He had something much better 
to do than to amuse his countrymen or to deco- 
rate Athens. The arts were the servants of the 
national religion, the sanctifiers of the national 
existence—no idle amusement; it was as a 
patriotic statesman, and not surely as a dilet- 
tante, that he did homage to and promoted the | 
arts. Why should Augustus and martial force | 
be associated ? Augustus had neither military | 
tastes nor military aptitudes. He ruled over a 
people much less martial than their ancestors; 
he sought peace, and his reignras comparatively 
a season of peace. Why also consider Leo Tenth 
as the representative of scientific invention ? 
An epicurean Pope, with an indolent liking for 
the arts, for literature, and for classical studies — 
what had he and scientific invention to do with 
each other? Suppose, furthermore, that uni- 
versal amelioration were not an empty idiotic 
phrase, with what propriety can George Wash- 
ington be viewed as typifying it? Few eminent 
men of recent days had less universality of 
character and sympathy. His main merit was 
that of loving and serving his country well; but 
serving it by probity, by modesty, by tenacious 
will, rather than by talent. Was not the most 
stupendous fact of these centuries the French 
Revolution? Was not the most command- 
ing figure of these centuries Bonaparte ? 
With the pen of the rhetorician and the 
genius of the compiler, Mr. Magoon cannot 
be expected to know much about that vulgar 
thing called human nature. But if he were to | 
pause in his manufacture of glittering phrases, 
and look at human nature a little, he would find 
that human nature in its historical development 
scorns the arbitrary divisions of the compilers 
and rhetoricians. If the Greece of Pericles wor- 
shipped artistic beauty, did not Italy and other 
lands worship it as ardently immediately before 
the outburst of the Reformation? Was not that 
irruption of the barbarians which overthrew the 
Roman empire far more a manifestation of mar- | 
tial foree than aught which the Romans them- 
selves did or attempted for the establishment of 
their dominion? And were not the circumstances 
that led to the establishment of feudalism, and 
was not feudalism itself exclusively, of a military 
character? Compared to feudalism and its fore- 
runners, how little warlike was Rome even in its 
most warlike moods. The Romans, like the 
English, were more a political than a fighting | 
people. In their better days the sword with them 
represented law and justice. The attitude which 
England takes in India is the same which Rome 
took in the midst of the nations, that of aciviliser, 
not that of a fierce and wanton slayer. The | 
Latin language, unsurpassed in majesty, is never 
so majestic as in those fulminating words which 
it employs to designate Right, eternal and im- 
mutable. It was as the missionaries of Right 
that the Romans rushed into battle. Rome and 
force are properly associated; but not Rome and 
martial force, as if the Romans had been men of 
blood and that only. 
generacy that she had soldiers by profession. 
For long ages her soldiers were her citizens, ready 
after a glorious campaign to return to the loom, 
the anvil, and the plough. It was as citizens 
that they taught other men to be citizens, which 
is both etymologically and in fact the meaning 
of civilisation. Herein was their immense and 
irresistible superiority over their rivals, the 
Carthaginians, who, sordid shopkeepers, rapa- 
cious pirates, had nobleness neither in their 
internal life nor their external policy, were 
cruel and crafty quite up to the point of 
bitterest Roman hatred, of fiercest Roman 
denunciation. Hordes of barbarians have often 
swept across the earth, mere whirlwinds of 
rapine, of ferocity, and of lust ; but after a brief 
season all traces of the whirlwind had disap- 
peared. 
nities can we turn our glance to that does not 
bear the mighty and beneficent mark of Rome ? 





bled before her ; she was gorged with gold; her 
fleets were in every sea ; she had vast colonial 


| possessions, out of which a loving and fertile 
, genius would have created a hundred new and 
most absurd as it is most arbitrary to begin | 


nobler, happier Spains. What remains of all this 
dominion, of all this renown? Nothing but 
Spain herself; a hideous putridity in the nostrils 
of mankind, and the horrible chronicle of the 
inquisition. 


| ficent language to Rome, and she has borrowed 


It was not till Rome’s de- | 


| be deceivers either of themselves or others. 
this be thy teacher in the prophetic art, O Ame- | 


| attention of Mr. Magoon. 
| notorious for guessing. 


her poetry from the Arabs. Spain, palsied, 
prostrate, putrid, is, by tragic contrast, Rome’s 
vindication ! Mr. Magoon’s book is a proof that 
the things on which it is easiest to discourse are 
those on which it is difficult to diseourse sug- 
gestively. Ever since Guizot’s famous but pe- 
dantic and sophistical Lectures on Civilisation 
were published, civilisation has been a favourite 
topic with many who had neither Guizot’s profound 
and varied historica! knowledge, nor his faculty of 
exposition. To say, however, a wise and faithful 
word on civilisation is not the highest genius re- 
quired? Civilisation can be considered religiously, 
poetically, philosophically, politically, or propheti- 
cally. The French deem themselves, and per- 
haps with reason, the most civilised of modern 
nations—and this apart from political change, 
political disaster, political development. The 
English, merely because they possess in an emi- 
nent degree political freedom, boast of their civi- 
lisation, though political freedom and civilisation 


may be by no means equivalent. While the Eng- | 


lish have a prose of custom which is most despotic, 
the Germans have a poetry of custom, compared 


| to which they would regard French and English 


civilisation with dislike and disdain. A French- 


man would be inclined to contemplate civilisation | 


philosophically ; an Englishman politically; a 
German poetically and religiously; while certain 
elect souls surveyed it with prophetic gaze. Is Mr. 
Magoon one of the elect souls? He must either 
be so, or he must be guilty of intolerable pre- 


sumption, since he aspires to soar from the phi- 


losophical, the political, the poetical, the religious, 
to the prophetical region. 
the prophet is that he has nothing to do but to 
utter unlimited predictions. The prophet, how- 


ever, is the hero by excellence when heroism all | 
His grand breathings are | 


around him is dead. 
simply a part of his grand deeds; and his predic- 


tions are not more divinely inspired than his | 
He is a man of God 


speech and action generally. 


whom God deserts not. It is as a Creator of 


the Future that he proclaims what the future is | 


to bring forth. This is the ancient sense of pro- 


| phecy, and it cannot change its meaning to please 


or to suit those who force Ezekiel, or Daniel, or 


the Revelation to speak their own puerile fancies. | 


He who is maniliest can fittest tell what humanity 
is yet to be, and through what transformations it 
is to pass. 


wrote in hieroglyphics read also the hieroglyphics 
of nature. We urge this profound saying on the 

The Americans are 
Well were it if they 
limited their guessing to the ordinary affairs of 
life. But they are prone to guess about trans- 
cendental matters, for which they, of all earth’s 
tribes, have least of instinct and of intel- 
lect. Numerous are the periodicals, numerous 
are the sects in America, with this 


starting from some Bible text, you need no other 
counsellors, when seeking to penetrate into the 


future, than your own most lawless and lunatic | 
| imaginings. 
Providence who has most of Gipsy impudence | 


He is thus the true interpreter of 


and Gipsy invention! A man who turns prophet 
after this fashion may escape being a charlatan, 
but he cannot escape direst self-delusion. If, on 
the contrary, it were believed that it is only to 
heroism and holiness that the Omnipotent reveals 
his decrees, because it is only heroism and holi- 
ness that can realise them, prophets would never 


rica. Let there be no more guessing in things 
celestial; but let each pious and patriotic Ame- 


| rican try how far he can give nurture and culture 


to his countrymen in heroism and holiness; and 


| then let the holy and the heroic prophesy, or in- 


The most formidable of the European powers | 


three hundred years ago was Spain. She me- 
naced Protestantism; kings and nations trem- 


: | terpret prophecy, if prompted by an interior and 
What, however, of our modern commt- | 


irresistible impulse. Mr. Magoon we would 
earnestly beseech to guess no more about the 
future, but rather to prepare nobly the land of 
guessing for the future. As his book, in spite of 
its many and marked defects, evinces both sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm, we do not wish to part on 


For she owes her rich: and magni- | 


The vulgar notion of | 


It is well observed by Goerres, when | 
speaking of the ancient Egyptians, that they who | 


sole and | 
simple and convenient article of faith, that, | 


Let | 


bad terms with him. He has that dangerous gift 
of a commonplace person who has read exten- 
sively and miscellaneously—glibness. Instead of 
meddling with the great drama of human pro- 
gress, let him see what can be done with the little 
drama of his own life. If he play this well, as 
under the eye of Him in whose hand is the great 
drama of human progress, he will write no more 
books; but his name will be heard of with exceed- 
ing praise among the holy and the heroic. 
ATTICUS. 





Episodes in the War Life of a Soldier ; wtth the Dream 
Testimony of Ora May. By Cauprer CAMPBELL. 
London: Skeffington. 

A COLLECTION of the contributions of Major Calder 
Campbell to the periodicals which he has adorned 
with the productions of his graceful pen. They com- 
prise both poetry and prose. The recollections of his 
war life are full of interest; for he tells a storv with- 
out affectation, and with an artist’s hand. The pic- 
tures of scenery are perfect. These compositions have 
already delighted thousands of readers in the pages 
for which they were originally written. In this col- 
lected form they will give pleasure to many thousands 
who may not have seen them in their former places. 








Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By Professor 
Witson. Vol. III. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Tuts is the seventh volume of the new edition of 
Professor Wilson’s collected works. It contains some 
more of the papers contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the subjects being either criticism on 
| poetry and the poets—in which the fine taste and 
| beautiful sympathy of Christopher North with genius 
| are displayed in a wealth of words of which our 
| literature has no parallel—or essays on rural rambles, 
in which he talks about everything and everybody 
according to the freaks of his wayward fancy, and 
where the most brilliant flashes of his genius are to 
be found. Such is Christopher in Colonsay, in two 
parts. The poets criticised are Burns, Coleridge, 
| Tupper, and Macaulay. It is refreshing to turn from 
| the namby pamby of our modern magazine-writers 
to the vigorous outpourings of such a manly and self- 
| reliant spirit as Professor Wilson. It is like drink- 
ing of a fresh spring after swallowing the New River 
| water by which London is fed, or breathing the clear 
air of the hills after a November fog in the Strand. 











The Little World of London; or, Pictures in Little of 
London Life. By CHartes Mansy Smita. 
London: Arthur Hall and Virtue. 1857. 

ALrHouGH neither stated upon the title-page nor 
| confessed in the preface, we believe that these 
| sketches of London Life have already been intro- 
| duced to the public in the” pages of various pe- 
riodicals—notably Household Words. They are 
written in an elegant and polished style, and depiet 
many interesting phases of life in the Great Metro- 
polis. 





Autobiography of the Blind James Wilson. By JoHN 

Birp. London: Ward and Lock. 
| Tue life of a blind man, edited by a blind man, is in 
| itself a curiosity. The narrative is interesting, adding 
| another to the many proofs how ingenuity can supply 
| the worst bodily defects, and make a useful member 
of society of one who would appear to be almost 
useless. 


| Thom’s Irish Almanack for 1857. London: Longman. 
Tuts is an extremely elaborate production. It com- 
prises Directories for Parliament, the Army and 
Navy, and the Colonies, the Offices, the Universities, 
the Church, the Law, the Banks, and a complete 
Postal and County and Borough Directory ; and in- 
deed it is to Ireland what the Post-office Directory is 
to London. 


| 
| 





Hardwicke's Shilling Peerage enables us to carry in 
| the pocket all that for ordinary purposes we want 
to know about the Peerage. Mr. Dod’s Parlia- 
| mentary Companion for 1857 presents the condition of 
Parliament at the time of its opening, with every 
useful particular about each county, borough, and 
member. 

A Review of the Divorce Bill of 1856 (Parker and 
Son) will be interesting at this time, when another 
divorce bill is coming under discussion. We observe 
that some of the author’s suggestions have been 
adopted in the new scheme of the Lord Chancellor. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Dublin Magazine opens with the first of a 
series of attractive articles by a name that will com- 
mand attention—Professor Creasy, who has taken for 
his subject “ the Cardinal Treaties of Medieval and 
Modern History”—the Treaty of Verdun being the 
theme of this paper. The other most notable papers 
are, “ Travelling in China,” to which the new wat 
; has given a new interest, and an answer to the ques- 
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tion, What shall we do with the poison trade ? | 


Sev: eval novels are in progress in this magazine. 

Bentley's Miscellany continues Mr. Costello’s novel, 
“The Millionaire of Mincing Lane ;” a paper on | 
Napoleon III. ; an essay on the Persian War; anda 
hingraphical Sketch of Mrs. Glover, being the second 
of the Gallery of Theatrical Portraits. 

The Titan, which has gathered round it a host of | 
able contributors, has a character of its own. “ Art 
and Science Abroad” is an interesting monthly report | 
of the doings. on the Continent. “ Old Letters” is a 
coHection of original letters by famous personages. 
The poetry is very much beyond the average. 

The Eclectic Review, under new management, has 
entered on a much larger field, paying special atten- 
tion to foreign literature and art. In this number a 
paper is devoted to the literature of Spain, another to 
the Berlin Academy, and a third to the Hermetic 

*hilosophy. 


| Sir E. B. Lytton.” 


The West of Scotland Magazine, as a provincial 


| periodical should, devates itself almost wholly to topics | 


eonnected with its locality, such as “Old Glasgow,” 
““ West of Scotland Literature,” the “ Installation of 
These are mingled with tale and 
poetry, all highly creditable to the genius of Glasgow 


| city. 


The National Magazine is winning for itself fame, 
and we hope fortune, by earnest endeavours to deserve 
them. The woodcuts are beantiful, and the literature 
is contributed by authors of established reputation. 
The subjects are admirably selected,—tale, essay, 
natural history, science, anecdote, and history being 
pleasantly mingled. The portraits of Sir C. 
and Hugh Miller are excellent likenesses. 

The Art Journal for February engraves from the 
toval Galleries Sangster’s clever “Scene from 
Midas,” 
articles illustrated by its usual beautiful woodcuts 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

[aure is a certain pleasure in holding a preju- 
dice, which it is difficult to explain, but which all 
must have felt. It is a pleasure which we would 
not have interrupted, a possession we would not 
have rudely invaded, a treasure we would not 
willingly be robbed of. To remove a man’s pre- 
judiees, as it is termed, may be a very humane 
act; but to all intents and purposes it is, at first, 
as bad as removing an enjoyment, a comfort—as 
bad as removing his easy chair or feather bed. 
You may place him in a more healthy moral 
position, but he is awkward in it for a time, and 
feels uneasy, as one does in a new coat or a new 
pair of boots. The truth is, that we are all by 
nature conservative. We do not like innova- 
tions; reforms are never spontaneous; and we 
have no sympathy with the man who can part 
with the old coat or the old pair of shoes without 
regret. It is provoking, indeed, that just at the 
very time a prejudice is becoming the most 
comfortable we have to surrender it. How 
loath out fathers were to part with wigs, 
shorts, and shoe-buckles, and our grandmothers 
with high-heeled shoes, patches, and quilted 
gowns! It is conservatism which enables a man 
to appear at court in the costume of the days of 
Queen Anne, which gives to the lawyer his wig, 
to the clergyman his gown. Could the latter 
preach comfortably, or the former plead com- 
fortably, for the first time, without the emblem 
of hhis profession? Could a judge give calm 
judgment without his robes, or a lord mayor eat 
turtle comfortably or send a wretch to prison 
with compunction without his collar of SS.? 
Certainly there is no logic in a wig, nor wisdom 
in a gold chain, nor divinity in a gown; but we 
miss these things. We have been speaking of 
comparatively innocent prejudices; there are 
some, however, which engender hatred, and some 
which are decidedly obstructive. We would 
make a distinction between a prejudice of things 
and a prejudice of persons. The latter is the 
most obnoxious. The young Venetian permitted 
himself to spit upon ‘the Jew’s gaberdine, for 
example, and in older times the Jew would have 
no dealings with the Samaritan. Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? was once the 
question. Can any thing good come out of 
France? was a question of the present century. 
“Taffy was a Welchman” still belongs to the 
nursery; and “No Irish need apply ” may still 
be read in the newspaper. We verily believed 
once that the French subsisted wholly on frogs, 
as many French now believe in John Bull and 
his bifste, and we mutually disliked each other. 

Our notions of the German are founded upon a 
Prejudice which long excluded, and which to 
some extent still excludes, us from his literature 
and philosophy. We conceive of him as a man 
who is everlastingly smoking, drinking beer, and 
dabbling in metaphysics ; and this latter obser- 
vation brings us to the matter on hand. German 
philosophy is generally regarded as being as hard 
to be understood as the Talmud. It is no more 
to be grasped than we can graspacloud. It is 
dreamy, hazy, or so transcendental that there is 
ho reaching it. It is, moreover, infidel and 
dangerous, and tends to dissipate the mind and 
to lead a person to commitevery species of intel- 
lectual folly. It is worse than the black art. Such 


are specimens of the nonsense said of German 


philosophy ; and hence, except to a few, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and other philosophers 
are entirely unknown in this ee Kant, 
especially, is regarded as a horrid bore, and is 
approached much in the same way as a schoolboy 
approaches the fifth proposition of Euclid. We 
do not pretend to know in what light English 
philosophy is held by the Germans; but we know 
that they are as ignorant of our Bacon as we are 
of their Kant. It is with a view to enlighten his 
countrymen on the principles of the Baconian 
philosophy that Kuno Fischer has written an ex- 
cellent treatise—a treatise which even English- 
men might read with advantage—Franz RBaco von 
Die Realphilosophie und ihr Zeitalter 
(“Francis Bacon of Verulam. The inductive 
philosophy and its age”). We have not translated 
the title exactly, and have used a word better 
understood than realism, which the Germans 
oppose to idealism. In his preface the author 
observes :— 


J f rulam. 


Francis Bacon of Verulam is regarded by his 
countrymen as the greatest philosopher of England, 
and with reason. He is the founder of that philo- 
sophy, which we call the realistic, which exercised 
such a mighty influence on our Leibnitz and Kant, 
which Kant had to thank for the finishing stroke to 
his epoch-making work, and which France worshipped 
in the eighteenth century. And yet this philosophy, 
first in rank among the realistic philosophies, has 
not merely not received a corresponding welcome, but 
has not even had a rudimentary exposition. In our 
histories and compendiums of modern philosophy, 
Bacon plays either no part or a very insignificant 
one Some place him in the ranks of the natural 
philosophers of Italy, with whom Bacon had scarcely 
anything morein common than thename of the natural 
philosophy, from which he sundered himself, not 
only by his quite other mode of thinking, but, what 
should here be borne in mind, his relation to anti- 
quity. Others place the English realist in a similar 
relation to modern philosophy as the German mystic 
Jacob Béhme, with whom Bacon had nothing in 
common but the first letter of his name. 

Kuno Fischer, after a chapter on Bacon’s 
moral and scientific character, proceeds to give 
an analysis of the inductive, or, as he terms it, 
the realistic philosophy, which we hope will 
henceforth be better understood by our German 
cousins, 

Two rival editions of the memoirs of the 
Duke de Saint-Simon have been publishing in 
Paris, as we announced to our readers some time 
ago. A law-suit has ended in the extinction of 
one of them. The publishers’ quarrel will be 
found in the newspaper, and the sanctioned edi- 
tion will no doubt have many purchasers. Here 
we intend merely to say a word or two about the 
memoirs. Some one has observed that the 
French are born to write memoirs ; if so, to this 
end Saint-Simon was undoubtedly born. A 
courtier at the gayest and at the same 
time the most vicious and corrupt court 
in Europe, that of Louis XIV., he was in 
a position to see all that was passing, and has 
branded with his pen the most scandalous epoch 
in French history. The Memoirs commence in 
1691, and contain the twenty-four last years of 
Louis XTV., terminating nearly with the Regency. 
Saint-Simon, by his will, adjourned the publica- 
tion of his Mémoires for half a century. The Go- 
vernment of the day would have probably pre- 
vented their publication ; indeed, it contrived to 


possess itself of the MS., and it was deposited | 





Eastlake | 


and Willmore’s “Young Shrimpers.” The | 


LITERATU 





are Maia and Mrs. S S. C. Hall's ‘* Book of the Thames,” 
which is traced from the first mill down to the junction 
of the Thames, the Colne, and the Canal; the works 
of Alexander Johnston, with four illustrations; and 
a treatise by Mr. Dresser on Botany as adapted to 
the Arts and Art Manufacture. : 

The Train gives a capital number this month. We 
should single out for special perusal a powerful 
sketch of an execution by strangulation, called 
“Newgate Fair,” from the pen of Mr. Godfrey 
Turner; and a pleasant sketch of life in the Quartier 
Latin, by Mr. Cargell. Mr. Robert Brough tan- 
talises the readers of his excellent novel, ‘* Marston 
Lynch,” with an instalment of four pages and an 
excuse on the ground of ill-health. Let us hope 
that this is nothing more than a singer's cold or a 
promising young author's headache, and that this 
gallant gentleman ms ly recover suffic vient strength t 


write a full account of his travels to Ispahan. 


RE 


among the archives of the kingdom, in the 
Foreign Office, where it remained until 1788 
and the eve of the Revolution, when the Abbé 
Soulavie obtained permission to make extracts, 
which were published. Other extracts were 
made from it at different times; but it was 
not until 1829 that any considerable portion 
of the MS. appeared, to gratify the keen curiosity 
of the public, in twenty volumes octavo. Another 
edition calling itself “ complete and authentic,” 
appeared in 1840, in forty-two volumes. The 
heir of Saint-Simon, to whom the MS. belongs, 
has now permitted its publication in all its in- 
tegrity. He who would know what France was 
during the period comprised in the J/émoires 
must refer to them. He who would know the 


intrigues, the vices, the corruptions, the abomi- 
nations, and every form of uncleanness, which 


prevailed in an age which Voltaire has praised, 
must consult the Memoirs. He will no longer 
speak of Louis as le grand monarque; but will 
think of him as an execrable tyrant, and as a 
mean-souled debauchee, surrounded by procurers, 
courtesans, pimps, and sycophants. ‘To condense 
the contents of a single volume of such a work is 
altogether out of the question; but we venture 
upon a few extracts taken at random. Saint- 
Simon introduces the celebrated Ninon |’ Enclos 
in this fashion :— 

Ninon, a famous courtesan, and until age made 
her leave the profession known under the name of 
Mademoiselle de l’Enclos, was a new example of the 
triumph of vice conducted with spirit, and repaired 
by some virtues. The noise which she made, aan still 
more the disorder which she caused among the young 
nobility, was too much even for the Queen- mother’s 
extreme and not quite causeless induldence for per- 
sons of gallantry—and more than gallantry; and she 
sent her an order to retire into a convent. One of 
the exempts of Paris carried her the Jettre de cachet ; 
she read it, and remarking that it did not desis — 
any convent in particular, * * Monsieur,” said she, t 
the exempt, a kind of court officer, “ since the 
Queen has so much kindness for me as to leave 
me the choice of the convent to which I would 
retire, I beg of you to say to her that I 
h ave chosen that of the grand cordeliers of Paris.” 

he exempt, stupified with this effrontery without 
parallel, had not a single word to reply, and the 
Queen found it so pleasant that she let her alone. 
Ninon had never more than one lover at a time, but 
she had adorers in crowds; and when she was tired 
of her tenant, she told him so frankly and took 
another. The abandoned lover might sigh and en- 
treat: it was her sentence; and this cre ature had 
usurped such an empire, thé it he did not dare to tax 

1e person who had supplanted him, too happy still 
to be admitted as a friend of the house. She has 
sometimes, when her tenant gre atly pleased her, 
preserved entire fidelity during a whole camp aign. 

Ninon had a ready wit, unl was capable, as it 
is well known, of saying clever things and of 
yerforming benevolent actions. She attained the 
venerable age of eighty, was base s in good 
health, always visited, always he! ld in considera- 
tion. ‘She dedicated to God the latter years of 
her life, and her death made a novel.” 

Such entries as the following are not uncom- 
mon. The young Duke de Chartres had ms irried 
against the will of his mother, the wife of Mon- 
sieur, the King’s brother. Upon the occasion of 
the marriage there was a ye ES banquet, but 
Madame coul 1 do nothing all the while but shed 
tears. Monsieur, her son, had red eyes also, and 


neither could eat a morsel. 
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I remarked that the King offered Madame of nearly | of frane pieces laid down on a road twelve feet wide 
all the dishes that were before him, and that she re- | (the usual breadth of a French highway), close to each 
fused all with an air of brusquerie, which, to the close, 
did not abate the air of attention and politeness of the | farther than the distance from Paris to Rouen. A 
King towards her. ... Next morning the whole | single line, composed of a milliard of frane pieces, 
Court went to the house of Monsieur, to that of | would havea length of 23,000,000 toises, or 750 leagues 
Madame, and that of the Duke de Chartres, but with- | more than the cireumference of our earth. Lastly, 
out saying a word: they contented themselves with | if at the birth of Christ a milliard frane pieces had 
making a reverence, and passing on in perfect silence. | been inclosed in a machine capable of throwing one 
They then went to attend the King’s ordinary levee. } out every minute, the machine would have to work 
Madame went there. Monsieur, her son, approached | for sixty-two vears longer before it had discharged 
her, as he was wont to do every day, to kiss her hand. | itself of its silver burthen. 

At this moment Madame gave him such a sound box | 


| other, a street so paved would extend three leagues | 


on the ear that it was heard some paces distant, and 
which, in presence of the whole Court, covered the 
poor Prince with confusion, and heaped the infinite | 


spectators, of whom I was one, with astonishment. 


To slap faces and box ears seems to have been 
a failing among ladies of high birth in the days 
A distinguished example 


of le grand monarque. 
vas the Princess d’Harcourt. 
She paid her servants badly or not all; 


The coachman descended, and the lacqueys who came 
with her spoke in new terms to her portress. She 
began to harangue the mob which had assembled, 
and was only too glad to find a hire-coachman to 
drive her home. Another time, 
Simon, returning from mass in her carriage, met the 
Princess d’Harcourt on foot, in the street, quite alone, 
in full dress, holding her sklrt on her arm. 


de Saint-Simon stopped, and offered her aid. The 


fact was all her people had deserted her, and, during 


their absence, those whom she had left at home had gone 


out. She banged them well; she was strong and violent, | 
She took, | 


and changed her domestics every day. 
among others, a femme-de-chambre, strong and 
robust, to whom, after a few days, she administered 
sharp slaps (force tapes) and buffets. The femme-de- 
chambre said not a word, and, as there was nothing 
due to her, having been in service but five or six 
days, she gave the word to the others, that she knew 


the air of the house; and, one day when she was | 
alone in the chamber of the Princess d’Harcourt, and | 


had sent out the bundle, she quietly turned the lock 
without being perceived. The Princess began to 
beat her as usual; but the first cuff she received she 
flew at the Princess d’Harcourt, gave her a hundred 
cuffs and as many kicks. She then opened the door 


and double-locked it outside and took her departure | 


at leisure. 

Saint-Simon was almost the only man of true 
honour at this dissolute court. The Memoires 
are highly instructive, and contain nothing cal- 
culated to offend the delicacy of the most 
sensitive. 

A new edition of the works of Jacob Cats, and 
a French translation of his Kinder-spel (* Chil- 
dren’s Games”) affords an opportunity of say- 
ing a kind word about him. And who 
Jacob Cats? the bulk of readers may inquire. 
Jacob was a Dutchman, a Zealander, who was 
born in 1557, who was bred as a lawyer, who 
practised as an advocate, who sat as a judge, who 
acted as an ambassador in England, where he 
was knighted by Charles I., and who, above all, 
wrote many volumes of poems, of a pleasing, in- 
structive, moral character, which were highly 
prized by his countrymen, who familiarly but 
affectionately called him Vader Cats. In spite of 
his often infirmities, he lived to a good old age. 


Jacob was not a dry moralist; he combined amuse- | 
He seldom descends, but | 


ment with instruction. 
never takes high poetical flights. Strong goud sense, 


an easy flowing style, and language addressed to | 


people of every rank and condition, constitute 
his merits, and were the cause of his great 
popularity. He is rather tedious in many of his 
pieces, but his naiveté and simplicity make him 
agreeable enough. Moreover, he was not a 
copyist or imitator, but was strikingly original. 
His grand aim was to instruct, not to shine. Like 
many of our own old poets, he is now more praised 
than read. 

What is a pound? asked Peel. What is a 
milliard ? asked lately the Assemblée Nationale. 
We are not about to distress the reader with a 
financial subject, but to give him the results of a 
curious calculation, which he may apply to the 
National Debt if so minded. ; 
our contemporary, “ few people can forma proper 
10tion of a milliard—or 1,000,000,000—francs 
(40,000,000/.) in silver.” And then he proceeds 
to tell us about this milliard—or, as we would 
say, billion—of franc pieces. 

A milliard weighs 5,000,000 kilogrammes. It would 
require 2000 four-horse wagons to carry it by land, 
and on water a ship as big as Noah’s ark, 300 cubits 
long. 50 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high. Were the 


50,000,000 kilogrammes forged into bars a square 
inch thick, the length of the same would be more 
than 655,000 yards, more than enongh to surround 
Paris with a railing ten feet high. Were q milliard 


they one 
fine day arrested her on the Pont Neuf, by concert. | 


Madame de Saint- | 


Madame | 


was | 


“Tn general,” says | 


six shillings. Here isadatum. Let the “inge- 
| work, and tell us what may be accomplished with 
| a billion of English shillings. 


} 
| 
{ 








Foreign Books recently published. 





| [Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.) 


FRENCH. 
{ Dumas, Alexandre. La Com'esse deCharny. Paris. 4to. 6s. 
| Hansteen, C.—Souvenirs d'un voyage en Sibérie; traduit 
dn norvégien. par Mme. Colban. Paris. vo. Gs. 

| Histoire du cél@bre Mandrin, chef de Bandits, suivie de 
} plusieurs autre chefs de voleurs et brigands anciens et 
| nouveanx, terminée par le jargon de l’argot ou le langage 
| devoleurs. Paris. 18mo, 

| Julien, Stanislas—Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, 





A pound weight of silver is coined into sixty- | 


nious reader,” as he was wont to be called, go to | 


prisoner was in a profound sleep—the noise of the 
workmen in erecting the scaffold and placing the fatal 
instroment of death not having disturbed his repose, 
though perfectly within hearing. On waking, and 
seeing the strange faces and the priest at his bedside, 
the terrible truth at once flashed on his mind, and he 
turned of an ashy paleness. He then clozed his eyes, 
and, sinking down again on his bed, inquired in a 
faint voice why they were there. The clergyman 
(the Abbé Hugon) told him in a few words that his 
appeal to ‘he Court ef Cassation and his petition to 
the Emperor had been both unsuccessful, and 
that they had come to announce to him that his 
| last hour had arrived. The scene that followed was 
| dreadful. His shrieks of despair and cries for help to 
| his fellow-prisoners rang throughout the whole prison. 
When somewhat calm from sheer exhaustion, he in- 
quired at what time the execution was to take place : 
the answer was—at eight o’clock. On_ hearing 
that his doom was thus near, the dread of the mise- 
rable man assumed a form of frenzy which was per- 
fectly appalling. He denied the right. of the Govern- 
ment to touch the life of a servant of the Church, 
and his furious imprecations upon all connected with 
his trial were frightful to listen to. Finally, he 
refused to qnit his bed, and the subaltern jailors were 
obliged to be called in to force him up. The struggle 
which took place between these men and the wretched 
convict is described by an eye-witness as one of the 
most frightful scenes possible to conceive. Despair 
seemed to have given Verger a strength almost 
superhuman; he elung to the massive iron bedstead 
with indescribable tenacity, and his frantic screams 








&e. (* Memoirs of Western Countries, translated from the 
Sanscrit into Chinese, in the year 648. by Hiouen- | 
Thsang.” Vol. L, containing books 1-8). Paris. 8vo 
Mirecourt, Eugene de.—Mémoires de Ninon de Lenclos 
(Ilnstrated edition). Vol. I Paris. 8vo 
Pierron, Alexis.—Histoire de la littérature grecque. 
18mo. 


| 

| Paris. 

| ees 

DUTCH. 
Cats, Jacoh—Alle de werken van. (His works, edited by Dr. 

} J. van Vioten. With 400 plates) Zwolle. Fol 40s. 

} Coningh, C. T.—Mijn verhlijfin Japin, &e. (‘* My residence 

| in Japan.”) Amsterdam. 8vo, 4s. 

| Doren, J. B. J.—Fragmenten, &c. (Fragments of Voyages | 

| in the Indian Archipelago). Amsterdam. 8vo. 

| Javasche Oudheden, (Java Antiquities. Text fn English and 
Dutch: with plates. To be completed in eight parts, each 
l4s. °s Gravenhage. Imp. fol. 

Lennep, J. van.—De voornaamste, &c. (Stories of North 
Holland, told to his children.) Amsterdam. 8vo. 

—— De moeder en de magistraat. (The mother and the 
magistrate. A true tale from the history of Holland, 
&ec.) Amsterdam, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Fes. 14. 


| Many complaints are made of the new Rue Rivoli, 
which, having thrown open all Paris, from the 
| Tuileries to the Quartier St. Antoine (say Belgravia 
| to the heart of St. Giles’s, as it was in davs gone by) 
| has rendered the most elegant and fashionable part 
| of the capital uninhabitable bv its former denizens, 
| chiefly English and other foreigners of opulence and 
| distinction. This splendid street is now the short 
| cut for carts and drays from the commercial parts 
| of the city to the Versailles road; and hence the 
| finest equipazes are mixed with waggons, &c., and 
| the stranger, who used to delight in sauntering along | 
the Arcades opposite the Tuileries’ Gardens with his 
| cigar, finds his promenade shared with b/ouses and 
working men. This has already done injurv to the 
great hotels of the Rue Rivoli, and every day seems to 
| increase the mischief. 

The alliance of ferocious villany and the most ab- 
ject cowardice has been the frequent subject of com- | 
Perhaps the annals of crime do not afford a | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





ment. 
similar instance of the strange association of daring 
determination in perpetrating a horrid deed, and reck- | 
less insolence while before the judges, with the most 
debasing pusillanimity in the face of death, than that 
displayed by Verger, lately executed here for the 
} murder of the Archbishop of Paris. All newspaper | 
readers—which means, of course, everybody—are 
familiar with the tone of impudent bravado main- 
tained by this ruffian while on his trial, and after- 
wards to all who approached him, until the moment 
he found that his crime would meet the punishment | 
of death, a fact it was almost impossible to make him 
believe. The key to all this bravado was afterwards | 
discovered. The unfortunate wretch, though far from | 
an ignorant man, had been brought up in the idea | 
| that, as a member of the priesthood, his life was safe | 
from all the powers of the law. This miserable error, 
| which it seems is common to students in all the semi- 
naries of the Church, was so strongly impressed upon 
his mind, that even on the eve of his execution the 
| delusion did not entirely quit him; and, though 
his faith was somewhat shaken, he still cherished 
| hopes that at .the last hour the protective arm | 
| of the Church would interpose between him and 

| the scaffold. It was, in fact, only on his being 

| awakened at seven o'clock on the morning of his 

| execution that he was fully convinced of the fatal 
| truth. At that hour his cell was entered by the 
' prison officials and the clergyman in attendance. The 





| It descends, and Verger is no more! ; 2 
| indeed, to detect any trace of the bold audacity which 
| had planned and executed the crime for which he 


| tators were present, probably about 150. 


| crime in the eves of the Paris populace. 
| mounted police near the scaffold; some officials at the 


| would make the fortunes of some pieces. 


of “Murder! murder!” while the assistants, four 
strong men, were vainly endeavouring to force him 
to loose hold, struck terror into all present. Further 
aid was then called in, and he was at length over- 
powered and dressed. He then burst into tears. and 
besought the favour of one more hour of life with an 
energy and earnestness that affected all within hear- 
ing; but, the governor of the prison assuring him of 
the impossibility of granting this request, the 
prisoner, worn out and exhausted by his preceding 
violent exertions, appeared to sink into a gloomy 
despondeney, and surrendered himself to the hands of 
the executioner while he performed what is called la 
derniére toilette, which is simply the operation of 
cutting off any long hair, and also the collar of the 
shirt, which might impede or blunt the edge of the 
fatal knife. At one moment, the scissors happening 
to touch his neck, he shuddered violently ; this may 
be said to be nearly the last manifestation of con- 
sciousness given by Verger, for he then seemed to fall 
into a kind of stupor. Under the influence of this 
he received absolution; but he was evidently not in a 


| state to profit by or even to understand the exhor- 


tations addressed to him by the reverend Abbé. As 
the last sound of the prison clock struck eight, the 
prison door was thrown open, before which stood the 
unsightly guillotine at the distance of twenty or thirty 
vards. ‘A poor pallid wretch with scarcely a sign of 
life appears, supported by two men, one of them the 
Abbé, the other the executioner. The figure between 
them is the well-grown athletic Verger, aged 31, but 
whom one hour of terror, of the presence of Death, has 
transformed into a man of 60, his proportions shrunk 
into diminutiveness, and he stands the image of cra- 
ven, helpless cowardice. He mounts the scaffold still 
supported by the friendly ecclesiastic and the heads- 
man. He kneels for a moment, utters a few incohe- 
rent words, gazes wildly round, rises, and hurriedly 
throws himself into the arms of the executioner, as 
it were bv a violent effort. In a second he is strapped 
on the fatal plank, which turns on a centre pivot, 
placing him horizontally beneath the suspended axe. 
It was difficult, 


suffered in the prostrated horror-stricken wretch who 
mounted the scaffold as above described. Few spec- 
These were 
composed chiefly of workmen and market-people, who, 
seeing the guillotine erected as they passed from the 
barrier, remained to witness the execution. These 


| were by no means satisfied with the demeanour of the 


culprit—want of courage being an unpardonable 
A few 


prison door; and three or four hackney coaches with 
spectators who had contrived to obtain a hint of what 
was going forward (among whom was the correspon- 
dent of a London morning paper) composed about the 
whole of the group who witnessed the punishment of 
the murderer of the Archbishop of Paris. 

It seems that the dramatic authors in Paris are 
going to make a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether to obtain ample remuneration for their 
works which appear on the London boards. It is cer- 
tainly true that many of the French pieces are trans- 
lated for London; but, unless some mode can be hit 
upon of rendering laws much more exact and minute 
than we have ever yet seen them, it is difficult to see 


| how a French piece, which has undergone the modifi- 


cation necessary to make it acceptable to an English 


| audience, can be shown to be a translation in the 
| sense of the world required to bring it within the 


A few law-suits to this effect 
Let any of 


your humourists of the bar read a smart scene or two 


terms of the Act. 
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the same. He would not only drive our French 


brethren out of court, but give an éc/at to the adap- | 


tation, which would put some hundreds into the 
kets of your managers. 
Our theatres here have been doing fairly; the 
reigning Diva, in spite of a good deal of malevolence, 


is still Mlle. Piccolomini, against whose youth, fresh- | . oA ! . 
: | what he witnessed at Paris in 1795, after the fall 


The | 


ness, and beauty, all the old worn-out dowager singers 
of our opera-houses are enragées, but in vain. 
director has only to put up her name, and a box is 
not to be had. It is stated here, with what truth | 
know not, that her family—or rather the grand branch 
of the family, which is historically illustrious—are 
displeased at seeing their young relative on the stage, 
and are holding out strong inducements to tempt her 
to abandon her career. So far, these efforts have been 
unsuccessful ; may they ever remain so! is the wish of 
every admirer of feeling and genius in alliance with 
music. Nobody maintains that the charming Piccolo- 
miniisa finished singer. Of these we have plenty. What 
her countrymen and the public everywhere love in 
her, is the spontaneous gaiety of youth, the freshness 
of heart, of which we see so little nowadays, either on or 
off the stage, but which she flings round her so de- 
lightfully wherever she goes. Verdi's Jivoletto has 
been grandly successful. 
lightfully—in fact, this fine tenor never sang so well 
in Paris as during the present season. Graziani has 
been suffering much, but his fine voice is again itself. 





AMERICA. 


RMemoir of Thomas Handasyd Perkins, containing 
Extracts from his Diaries and Letters. With an 
Appendic. By Tnomas G. Cary. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. 

Tne subject of this memoir was a merchant of 

high standing in the United States, respected for 

his moral worth, his shrewdness aud honourable 
dealings as a man of business, and the liberal 
patronage which he bestowed upon art, literature, 
and science. He was born at Boston in the year 


Mario is singing most de- | spring. 


1764, where also he died in 1854, at the advanced | 


age of eighty-nine years. At his deatha meeting 
of the merchants of Boston was held at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for the purpose of testifying 
their respect for his memory. ‘The Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence presided on the occasion, and several 
eulogiums were pronounced by distinguished 
people on the character of the deceased. From 


these we select the following passage as a speci- | 


men of the esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow-citizens. Mr. Stevenson, in seconding the 
resolutions, observed: 

The report of the death of a noted man and a dis- 
tinguished merchant has summoned us here, that we 
may take counsel together as to a {it testimonial of 
the universal respect felt in our mercantile commu- 


| be a liberal allowance enough in hard times; 








, 
China, Batavia, France, Holland, England, and 
other places, telling us some of his impressions 
with respect to each. 

His account of Batavia, which he visited in 
1789, will well repay perusal ; but we must pass 
over this, and confine our extracts principally to 


of Robespierre. He thus describes his mode of 


LIFE IN PARIS IN 1795. 

Daring my stay in Paris I had rooms in the same 
hotel with my friend Mr. Joseph Russell. We kept 
a carriage between us, always visiting or travelling 
together. It was a new English chariot, which had 
been left behind by some traveller on the breaking 
out of the war, and was in perfect order. We found 
it of great convenience while in the city, as public 
carriages were not easily had, and no private ones 
were kept by any Frenchman. Indeed, they were 


| kept by very few, except by foreign ambassadors. 


There were in Paris several Americans of my acquain- 
tance besides Mr. Russell. We used to dine at a 
restaurateur’s and breakfast at home; the wife of the 
porter of the hotel furnishing our coffee. There was 
a great scarcity of breadstuffs during the winter and 
It was produced partly by the farmers having 


| their ploughshares turned into swords, partly by the 
| waste attendant on war, and in part by an unwilling- 


| where I was in the habit of meeting distin 


ness to sell for assignats, which were constantly de- 
clining in value. The whole population of Paris was 
placed under restriction, and each family received a 
certain quantity per day from the public bakers at a 
fixed price. The hotels gave in their number of 
guests, for whom they drew the stipulated quantity ; 
and those who dined out had their bread carried to 
the place where they dined. I dined almost every 
Saturday with the Minister of the United States 











guished 
men. 

During his residence at Paris, Mr. Perkins 
visited almost every place of public interest. The 
city was at the time just beginning to recover 
from the gloom with which it had been oppressed 
during the Reign of Terror. The Jeunesse dorée, 
as they were called, began to flaunt in their 
newly-recovered freedom; the theatres were 
crowded nightly ; and there was even some hope 
of peace with their foreign enemies. All would 
have gone on merrily, notwithstanding the 
poignant griefs of many a family for the loss of a 
son, father, or other relative by the guillotine, 
were it not for the want of that indispensable 
necessity to a Parisian—bread. Only a pound a 
day, at three sous a pound, was allowed to each 
member of a family. This may appear to us to 
but, 


jas Mr. Perkins observes, “to a Frenchman it is 


nity towards Thomas Handasyd Perkius, whose face | 


we shall see no more on earth forever. He was the 
oldest merchant amongst us. None was more 
honourable. All the qualities which go to make up 
and at the same time to adorn the character of a 
merchant, shone brightly in him. He was a pattern 
of mercantile honour. In that, he was a man fit for 
an example. He was sagacious, bold, enterprising, 
honest. His word was a bond; his promise was 
the performance. His age—his great age—his good 
old age—prevents tears at the change which has con- 
ducted him to his reward. Eighty-nine summers 
have smiled upon him, and eighty-nine winters have 
prompted his warm charities. We may not utter 
lamentations over the needed repose of one who had 
over-stepped so far the allotted boundaries of the life 
of man; but we are here, rather, to bear willing wit- 
ness to the love we bore him, and to the respect he 
inspired us with. Literature, science, art, each re- 
ceived his homage and his sacrifices; but his chosen 
altar was in the beautiful temple of Charity. Public 
and private charities—he absolutely revelled in them. 
No story of distress fell upon his ear without making 
his manly heart throb to the overflowing of tears. 
it was not weakness but greatness in him. ‘Those 
tears were the mingled out-pourings of sorrow and of 
joy—of sorrow at the suffering, of joy that he could 
do something to alleviate it. His full heart kept his 
full hand open. He who had achieved a fortune 
himseif dispensed its bounties. He was liberal to a 
proverb, and as just as he was liberal, &c. 

A man so justly esteemed certainly deserved 
that some memorial of him should go forth to the 
world—at least, of Boston. But the present 
memoir deserves to be more widely known, from 
the fact of its containing some highly interesting | 
passages, extracted from the deceased’s journals. 
Mr. Perkins was a traveller—partly for business, 
partly for pleasure, and partly on the score of 
health. When absent from home on such occa- | 
sions, he was in the habit of noting down what- 
ever struck him as being remarkable either in | 
human society, man’s works, or natural scenery. | 


starvation.” LEverywhere but in Paris it was ten 
times as scarce; but Paris, even under royalty, 


in a court of law, and then read a bald translation of | Thus he visits South Carolina, Saint Domingo 


always enjoyed privileges with respect to bread, | 


which were not accorded to the rest of France. 
While bread, however, was other 
articles of food were abundant. “The plenty,” 
he in the markets in the city of meats 
generally, and particularly of poultry of the best 
kind I ever saw, is surprising; and in the public 
houses everything which speaks plenty dis- 
played in profusion.” 
single article of bread, tumults were of frequent 
occurrence; and one day the Convention was be- 
sieged by a rabble who “used expressions which 
three months since would have sent them all to 
the guillotine.” 
was firm, and the rioters went back peaceably to 
their labours. 

Of the appearance of the Convention itself 
Mr. Perkins does not give a flattering picture. 


sO 


scarce, 


says, 


THE CONVENTION. 
I had formed an idea of the room in which the 
Convention sit as immensely large; and, indeed, it 
must be large to contain seven hundred members on 


| the lower floor; but the galleries and the tribunals 


| they have created. 


are small in proportion to what one would suppose 
from the great noise they have made and the terror 

The part called the mountain 
does not appear to me to be capable of holding above 
four or five hundred persons. A large majority of the 
people in the galleries at the Convention are women 


of all ages and conditions, most of whom are said to 
| be hired to go there to approve or disapprove certain 





measures, as they may be for or against the party by 
which they are sent. It is certainly a very unfair 
influence, and I wonder at its being countenanced by 
the Convention. The members of the Convention 
wear their hats, and stroll about as their whims may 
callthem. They begin business at about one o'clock, 


and finish at four o’clock, unless something of import- | 


ance prevents them from adjourning. In the time of 
Robespierre the majority of the people in the galleries 


| were, as at present, women; but I am told they were 


very ill-dressed, and their vociferations at times were 
such as to prevent business. ‘The leaders in the gal- 
leries at this time are the jewnes gens, who talk loud, 


For want, however, of the | 


} 


The Convention, on this occasion, | 


and approve or disapprove with great warmth. The 
American and French colours are suspended over the 
chair of the president. I had an idea that every 
member who spoke was obliged to go into the tribune, 
which is an elevation in front of the seats of the 
members; but [ find that this is optional. Any one 
who intends to speak long, or wishes to make himself 
well heard, mounts the tribune; but they speak also 
from their seats. 


The government of the country at this time 
was still carried on by the Committee of Public 
Safety—a council, that is to say, of but twelve 
persons—assisted, however, by committees of 
finance, commerce, war, &c. This Committee of 
Public Safety, according to Mr. Perkins, worked 
well. Its members were indefatigable in their 
attention to public business, commencing at ten 
or eleven in the morning, and sitting at it until 
four or five in the morning of the following day. 
“In this way a great deal of business must be 
accomplished; and it is certain that they have 
effected wonders.” One of the businesses they 
had to transact was to visit with just vengeance, 
in the name of an indignant people, the partisans 
of Robespierre and St. Just, those monsters who 
had deluged France with so much innocent 
blood. Of this horrible co-fraternity the one 
most abhorred was, perhaps, Fouquier-Tinville, 
Accusuteur-Général during the reign of terror, 
who, after a trial of nearly three months, was at 
length * convicted of having caused the death of 
the innocent and helpless, and condemned to 
suffer death, with sixteen of the jury who were 
partners in his guilt.” The execution of this 
man and his associates took place on the 8th of 
May 1795. Mr. Perkins was present, and has 
described it in the following terms:— 

EXECUTION OF FOUQUIER-TINVILLE. 

At ten o'clock this day, Mr. Russell and myself 
went tothe Place de Grave, where there were already 
some thousands of persons collected to see the execu- 
tion of the condemned Fouquier-Tinville and his co- 

The fatal instrument was erected, and the 
windows of every house were thronged with females 
who had come to the exhibition; while places in the 
neighbouring houses were in such request that fifty 
livres were paid for the privilege of going into a 
chamber near which was placed the guillotine. The 
number of women present on such an occasion struck 
ime with disgust, and at the same time commanded 
my pity, when I reflected upon the cause of the in- 
difference with which exhibitions of the kind are 
seen at Paris, which undoubtedly has arisen from 
their frequency. The patrols were many, and the 
populace kept at a distance from the guillotine 
by the chasseurs, who were on guard this day. 
There was scarcely a face that did not weara smile; 
and anxiety was marked on the countenance of 
every one, but of a different kind from what is 
visible at executions with us; for it seemed to be 
expressive of a wish that the criminals would arrive, 
that they might feast upon the sight of blood. Such 
have been the crimes of these men, and particularly 
of Fouquier-Tinville, who was Attorney-General 
during the horrid executions under the monster 
Robespi rre, that it is not to be wondered at that 
all France called for their lives to appease the manes 
of those poor wretches who had been precipitated into 
eternity with all their sins upon their heads, many 
without even an accusation—or, if accused, never 
having an opportunity to defend themselves. aml 
At a quarter before eleven o'clock the cavalry made 
its appearance; and soon followed three carts, in 
which were the prisoners, all of them seated in the 
earts. They had their hair cut short, and their hands 
tied behind them, and were covered with loose great 
coats. They were seated with their backs to the 
horses, and I observed that as soon as the carts turned 


accusés. 


were 


| the corner to come into the square, they looked towards 


the instrument which was to deprive them of life. . 
When arrived at the fatal spot, they descended from 
the carts, some of them with a spring, showing as 
little concern as if they had come there on a party of 
pleasure; and some, as they descended, eyeing the 
machine for some time, but with great coolness, I 
was about twenty paces from the stage, and had an 
opera-glass, which gave me an opportunity to see 
every feature with great distinctness. The cart 
which was first unloaded drove up to the sides 
of the stage upon which the guillotine is placed, 
and a basket about seven feet long was fastened 
into it. these arrangements were made, 
and all the prisoners on the ground the first victim 
was Pierre Louis Le Roy, one of the revolutionary 


When 


jury. He was a_ ci-devant marquis, and had 
taken the name of Tenth of August. As soon as he 
had mounted, which was done with a resolute step 





and a determined look, he began to speak; but the 
murmurs prevented his being heard, and, the execu- 
tioners paying no attention to his wishes to speak, 
he was thrust under the fatal knife, which severed 
his head in the twinkling of an eye. The inhuman 
and unfeeling conduct of the executioners is beyond 
description. One takes the bloody head, and the 
other handles the mangled corpse, with as little cere- 
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mony as one would a beast at a slaughter-house. 
They are both thrown (not laid) into the large 
basket; the axe is again hoisted up, and another 
victim brought forward. The principal part of the 
number executed were of a middle age. ... 
Several of the criminals looked with indignation on 
the spectators, and uttered something which we 
could not hear; three, particularly, would not let 
the executioners hold their heads down, that the axe 
might have the fairer opportunity of doing its duty 
without mangling. They looked on each side as 
their heads were precipitated through the fatal hole, 
and seemed to bid defiance to death. They all 
walked up to the board against which they are tied 
with great firmness, and looked round with 
great composure. 
culpable, was kept until the last, and must 
have suffered a thousand deaths in seeing those 
suffer who went before him. When he mounted 
he had an air of disdain upon his countenance, 
and seemed to bid defiance to the King 
Terrors. He also spoke; but I was unable to hear 
what he said. In fourteen minutes from 
the time when the first criminal was brought upon 
the stage, the last head was in the basket; and in 
this time there were at least two minutes lost in 
changing the basket, as one was full of bodies and 
was drawn off, and another was brought alongside the 
stage to receive the remainder; so that, if the first 
basket would have held the whole, this operation 
upon the sixteen would have been performed in 
twelve minutes. 
eompleted is the only thing in which there is the 
smallest show of humanity. The body does not 
move; not a spasm can be seen to contract it. The 
last person is always the one esteemed most culpable ; 
and his head is taken up with the most brutal indif- 
ference, and shown to the spectators all round the 
scaffold. The sight of the mangled corpses, the heads 
drenched in blood, and the hard-heartedness of the 
people, make this the most awful spectacle one can 
imagine. The executioners were a3 bloody as but- 
chers, and quite as indifferent as our beef dealers are 
when cutting up the ox they have slaughtered. Not- 
withstanding the horror of this sight, I do not repent 
having been witness to it. I bad never thought it 
possible for people to meet death with so much in- 
difference. It has become so familiar to them that 
they think nothing of it, even when they are the 
victims. I tarried until the mob had gone off, and 
saw the machine washed down, while gallons of blood 
were streaming from it. It is dangerous to familia- 
rise the public to exhibitions of this kind. I know 
this by my own feelings; for certain I am that my 
emotion decreased with every head that fell. é 

From such a spectacle we turn to one of a 
mere pleasurable kind. During the author's stay 
in Paris there were eighteen theatres open 
nightly, and all of them crowded. This is his 
account of 

THE OPERA HOUSE. 

The opera house is the most beautiful I have yet 

seen; and the dancing is so far beyond what | had 


| 





Fouquier, as being the most | 


of | 


The expedition with which it is | 


} 


| enter a building which was once used as a church, 


OBSERVANCE OF DECADI. 
80th Ventose or Decadi, March 20th.—The morn- 
ing more pleasant than for some days past. The 
churches may now be opened freely; and every one 
has the privilege of worshipping God as he may see 
fit.... As I was taking my usual walk in the 
morning, I was induced, by the sound of music, to 





but*which had been shut up by Robespierre for up- 
wards of ten months. My friend Sabonadaire was 
there, with whom I took a seat. The discourse was | 
the first one delivered since the opening, and the 
subject was principally the sacred liberty of reli- 
gious opinion. The society was Presbyterian. The 
women seemed particularly affected by the discourse, 
which was very pathetic. Mr. Sabonadaire pointed 
out to me Miss Helen Maria Williams; and, as I | 
had an inclination to be acquainted with her, he in- | 
troduced me to her after church. She seemed to be 
a sensible, sprightly woman, but too much of a poli- | 
tician. 

At about the same time that he was introduced 
to Helen Maria Williams, Mr. Perkins made the | 
acquaintance of a far nobler woman— Madame 
La Fayette, to whom he had an opportunity of 
rendering a signal service. This was by pro- 
curing the means of sending her son, George 
Washington La Fayette, then a youth of only | 
fourteen years of age, to the United States, to 
prevent him from being drawn by the conscription 
into thearmy. Mr. Perkins procuredhim a passport 


| —rather a difficult thing to effect at the time— | 


and a free passage to Boston, where he was cor- | 
dially entertained for some time by the family of | 


| his benefactor, and removed afterwards to Mount | 


Vernon, the residence of General Washington. 
He lived in the family of the General for about a 
year, and then returned to Europe and entered | 
the revolutionary army. Although he served | 
with reputation, we are told that “he was kept | 
in the back-ground by the influence of General 
Bonaparte, and, consequently, retired after a year | 
or two of service, to private life.” Mr. Perkins 
gives us the following particulars respecting 
MADAME DE LA FAYETTE. 

Madame de la Fayette breakfasted with Mr. Rus- | 
sell and myself this morning. She is much worn | 
down by her misfortunes, which, she says, she fears 
will know no end but in the grave. Poor woman! She | 
came very near trying the experiment under the | 
reign of Robespierre. She was kept in prison, under 
every refinement of deprivation of liberty, for fifteen 
months. By some unaccountable good fortune she 
was removed from one prison to another, which she 
thought at the time the greatest evil that was left for 
her in life, as it separated her from her friends, who 
were confined in the same prison, and placed her with | 
strangers. This removal saved her life; for all who 


| were in the room where she was were taken out and | 


before seen, that it appeared to me like magic. The | 


opera of “ Telemachus” was performed a few evenings 
since, to the delight of every one. The character of 
Calypso was supported by a woman of an elegant 
appearance and fine action, and whose tout ensemble is 
thought better than that of any other person who 
appears on the stage. I am told she was carried 
through the streets in the reign of the tyrant Robe- 
spierre, in the character and as the representation of 
the Almighty. Telemachus was supported by the 
famous dancer Vestris. The nymphs, upwards of forty 
in number, were dressed with all the wantonness ima- 
ginable; their dancing, too, is, to us Americans, inde- 
cent in the extreme. 

At another time he went to see the opera of 
“Castor and Pollux,” of which he informs us that 
“the scenery is superb and the singing enchant- 
ing.” The orchestra, on this occasion, was com- 
posed of eighty-three performers, and there were 
present on the stage at one time between two 
and three hundred persons. 

From the theatre to the church is rather a 
strange transition; but we must not pass by 
the fact that it was during Mr. Perkins’s visit 
the practice of public worship began to be re- 
sumed, after having been for a long time dis- 
continued, if not absolutely proscribed by 
public enactment. Our readers are aware that 
by the revolutionary calendar the Sunday was 
abolished, and in place of it every tenth day or 
Decadi appointed to be a day of rest or festival. 
“The services of religion,” says Alison, “were 
now universally abandoned. The pulpits were 
deserted throughout the revolutionary districts ; 
baptisms ceased; the burial service was no 
longer heard; the sick received no communion, 
the dying no consolation. The village bells were 
silent. Sunday was obliterated. Infancy en- 
tered the world without a blessing; age quitte: 
it without a hope.” With the full of } 
pierre, however, there came a change for the 
better. Here is an account of the 


P t 
of Robes- 


executed a few days before the fall of Robespierre. | 
Among them were her father, and some other rela- 
tions and intimate friends. She has had no letter 
from M. de la Fayette since he left France, and suffers 
all the torments which the warmest affection can be 
supposed to endure under similar circumstances. 
Mr. Perkins has also something to tell us of | 
the following notorieties, viz.: Merlin de Thion- | 
ville, Fréron, Laveaux, Thibaudeau, Tallien, and | 
Max Isnard. Of the last-mentioned he ob- | 
serves: “ Heis a sprightly man, and has the most 
piercing eye I ever saw in my life.” He also 
made the acquaintance of Madame Vallet, “ who 
was patronised by Voltaire, and by him dis- | 
tinguished as the bed/e et bonne. He married her | 
to the Marquis de Vallet; and, from her rank, | 
she was imprisoned under the reign of Robes- | 
pierre, for eleven months. I had the pleasure to 
meet her onee before at Mr. Monroe’s, and had | 
my heart almost broken with the recital of her } 
sufferings while in prison. She had a daughter | 
with her of about six years old. Most of her | 
friends who were confined at the same time fell 
victims to the bloody ferocity of the despotism | 
which reigned at that period. Her time was 
near at hand; but justice came in to her aid, and 
saved to the world as fine a woman as I ever| 
knew.” | 
Landed and other property at this time, owing 
to the excesses of the revolution, had become 
very much depreciated in value. A handsome 
country seat was often to be had for a mere song. 
Here is an example: “15th. Went with Mr. J. | 
Russell this morning to Ablens, which is about | 
three leagues from Paris, to see his purchase 
of a house, or rather chdteau. It is built 
in an elegant style, has between thirty and 
forty rooms, and nearly seventeen acres of ground, 
covered with five thousand trees. The whole is 
walled in, with stables for thirty horses, an ice 
house, and, indeed, all a man wants in buildings, 
with very handseme furniture; and for the whole 


| of this he is to pay two hundred and thirty five | 


| quities of this particular chamber. 


| leading religious aspects of the time. 
| clever young man, tinged, though still untainted, by 
| the prevailing neologic infidelity; a young lady, his 


| quantity of 


| ful with his second crop. | 
| prepare a full report on the subject, and forward it 


thousand livres, equal to about one thousand 
guineas!” Our author also visited one day a 
chateau of the Count d’Artois, at about three or 
four miles from Paris, which he describes as a 
most charming place, built for a wager, within 
sixty days from its commencement. and at the 
express desire of the Queen, from which cireum- 
stance it was called the Queen’s Bagatelle. Mr. 
Perkins observes of it, however: “It is, and ever 
will be, an eternal monument of the depravity of 
his (the Count’s) mind, from the disgraceful 
figures which are meant to adorn one of the 
chambers, with which every person not lost to 
sense of common decency must be exceedingly 
disgusted.” Although compelled in the course of 
our reading to learn strange things, we can 
scarcely believe that Marie Antoinette—that 
“ delightful vision”—was cognizant of the ini- 
Of the Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) the story is 
only too characteristic. 


We must here take our leave of this interesting 


journal, regretting that it is not in our power to 


follow the author into Belgium and Holland, 


| both of which countries he visited also in the 


year 1795. In the same year he also visited 
England, landing at Margate from Havre-de- 
Grace. His journal, however, of what he saw in 
this country is excessively meagre, and is, in fact, 
the least satisfactory part of the volume. 








Tue Last Eprrortan Works or Mr. HuGcH 
MILLeR.—The Edinburgh Witness says, that on the 
Sunday night before its late editor met with his 
death, he read a little work called “ The Pole Star 
of Faith,” and penned the following article about its 
contents: ‘‘ This is a sound little volume—simple in 
its plan, but excellent in its matter. It at once intro- 
duces the reader to an interesting circleof neighbours 
in a country locality, representative, in the several 
members of which it is composed, of some of the 
There is a 


sister, who has just begun to dream of stained glass, 
carved images, crosses, candlesticks, and mystic 
Gothic steeples that point upwards, and whose em- 
bryo Popery, taken up rather as a matter of taste 
than feeling, forms the true complementary colour, if 
we may so speak, to the incipient infidelity of her 
brother. Their aunt is represented as an old-fashioned 


| Scottish Episcopalian lady, amiable and_simple- 


hearted, but whose religion consisted mainly in at- 
tending, on Sabbaths and the principal holidays, the 


| services of her Church; and whose religious adviser 


is well hit off as an equally old-fashioned clergy- 
man of the same persuasion, who, so far as his 
light extends, is an honest man, but very con- 
siderably moderate in his leanings, and not a little 


| teased and annoyed by the newly-awakened rage for 


the medieval which he saw prevailing around him. 
Such are the dramatis persone on the one side. 
Those on the otker are a lady and son, earnest 
Evangelical Christians; and an able and thoroughly 
excellent clergyman of the same vital school. There 
is scarce any incident in the work, but much in- 
genious and interesting dialogue, and many a sound 
and judicious reflection; and all is represented as 
coming right in the end. The semi-infidel becomes 
wholly a believer, influenced not more by the ar- 
gument than by the disinterested excellence of his 
friend, and by his devotion to the Christian cause, 
for which he is described as giving up fair prospects 
of advancement in life, and welcoming the hardships 
and perils which encircle the life of the missionary. 
And the Puseyite lady loses, in thoroughly awakened 
feeling, all her fancies, and discovers that religion is 
not a coloured window or a symbol, but a great life- 
influencing reality, that has its home in the heart. 
As a work of art the story is defective ; but, from 
the concluding sentences we infer that it is not a 
work of art, but a sketch from nature, aud that the 
mingled tissue of argument and reflection which forms 
the prevailing tissue of so many of the chapters 


| has been woven with aneye to the benefit of actual 


characters who stood in need of the teaching thus 


| imparted.” 


Rice Growrnc In Eoypt.—There is an interest- 
ing experiment at present under trial in the culti- 
vation of rice. Mr. Lattis, a Venetian, has under- 
taken to produce two crops of rice in the year in 
the place of one. The Viceroy has placed a certain 
land, and a sufficient number of 
labourers, at his command. Lord Canning, hav- 
ing heard of the experiment on his passage through 
Egypt to India, and perceiving the enormous 
advantage that might be derived in our Indian pos- 
sessions from the experiment, if successful, requested 
our Consul at Alexandria to watch the result. Mr. 
Lattis brought his first crop to matarity in July 
last, and I understand he has been equally success- 
The British consul will 


to his Government.—Alandria Correspondent of the 
Times. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. ] some experiments made by Messrs. Bright and 
| Whitehouse through 2000 miles of wire, signals were 
THE FORTNIGHT. | clearly defined at a rate of ten or twelve words per 

| minute; and by reasoning on the known facts and 
measurements regarding electric conduction through 
copper and across solid insulators, there were strong | 
grounds for confidence in expecting that a message of | 
twenty words would not require more than seven 
minutes for delivery, and that 200 such messages 
could be sent in twenty-four hours through such a 
cable as was proposed to be laid across the Atlantic; 
and there was even reason 
might be ultimately exceeded. 





In the last number of the ‘Transactions of the | 
Royal Astronomical Socieiy,” Mr. R. C. Carrington | 

ives a notice of his solar spot observations: ‘‘ During 
the past two years the surface of the sun has exhi- 
bited a comparative state of quiescence, the outbreak 
of spots being few and often far between, the spots 
themselves being for the most part small.” But the 
epoch of least action is now passed. From the 
observations made at Redhill during 1855 and 1856, 
which fix the date of minimum with some degree of 
certainty, it appears that the date of the minimum of 
energy, as exhibited by the spots, may be assigned 
with tolerable certainty to the beginning of the | 
month of February, 1856; the ratios increasing | 
slowly and perceptibly from that time. The year 
1856 has been characterised by the rather frequent 
occurrence of low south spots—the latitudes 27 deg. 
and 85 deg. south having been more than once 
visited. As a general remark, when an outbreak 
occurs on a parallel not previously affected for seve- 
ral months, it is mostly found that two or three other 
outbreaks succeed at moderate intervals of time—not, 
however, at the corresponding longitudes, when the 
rotation of the earth is allowed for: this being a 
subject for further investigation. 

The occultation of the planet Jupiter, on the 2nd | 
of January 1857, was observed by upwards of forty 
astronomers at different localities. The subject is 
one of great interest, as many appearances of distor- 
tion, beads, scattered light, and altered tints were 
witnessed, which bear upon the vexed question of 
alunar atmosphere and the phenomena seen during 


} 1 


early history, it was stated to be not the invention 
of any one in particular, but the result of the com- 


The first mention of any method of sufficiently in- 
sulating wires, so as to enable them to conduct a 


periments made by the present Sir W. B. O’Shaugh- 
nessy in Indiain the year 1839. In these experiments 
the wire was covered with tarred yarn, and inclosed 


in asplit rattan, which was again enveloped in another | qiferent from, and 


coating of tarred yarn. In 1840 Professor Wheatstone 
first gave his opinion that a submarine communication 


Prussian Artillery, under the Rhine from Deutz to 


found that each word of average length occupied 
about a minute. A dispatch of twenty words, with 
the necessary code signals, would, at this rate, re- | 


In a discussion that took place, some of these points 
were met: for instance, the non-conducting property 
of gutta percha was discovered by Mr. Werner 
Siemens, of Berlin, in 1856. In the autumn of 1847 
an experimental line of 20 miles in length, from Gros 
Beren to Berlin, was completed, and worked suc- 
cessfully, and in the years 1848-9 3000 miles of wire 
were laid on the system. The first English under- 


Compared with the ordinary galvanic current. 
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to think that this rate 


The following are some of the results of daily ob- 
servations on natural phenomena, made at Aberdeen | 
and neighbourhood during 1856, by Mr. Alexander 
Cruikshank :—There was rain on 208 days, viz., on | 
15 days in January, 14 in February, 11 in March, 16 
3 in June, 25 in July, 15 in 
| August, 24 in September, 13 in October, and 16 in 
There were 9 days on which it rained all 
Snow fell on 30 davs, and the 
white with snow on 37 days. 
| days; hail on 20 days; fog on 32 days; and frost on 
There was thunder on 8 davs; 
| at night on 4 days; solar halo and mock sun on 6 | 
| days; lunar halo and mock moon on 4 days; and | 
There were no less than | 
134 days on which there was no sunshine between | 
The mean extreme daily force of 
| the wind on a scale of 0-6 or Ob. to 361b. was 0°41 to | 
| 1:85; and the mean amount of cloud from 9 a.m. to 
| 4p.m. on a scale of 0-10 was 7-77. The mean monthly 
| reading of the barometer at a height of 115 feet above 
| the level of the sea was 29-712, and of the thermo- 
2 meter 45°92—the highest being in August, 80-0, : 
solar eclipses. | the lowest in November, 215. ‘The feet aos 

The subject of “‘Submarine Electric Telegraphs” | fall of rain was ‘ 
was lately brought before the Institution of Civil September, November, and April, when it was respec- 
Engineers by Mr. F. R. Window. In relating the | tively 4-36, 4-49, and 4:51 inches. 


n April, 19 in May, 


| December. 
day. 
There was sleet on 6 


| 85 days. 


aurora borealis on 4 days. 


9 a.m. and 4 p.m 


The mean monthly 
‘76 inches—the greatest occurring in 


In a paper “On Some Fossiliferous Ironstone oc- 
I ; . curring on the 
bined researches and exertions of many experimenters. | stated that besides a drift of red loam with flinta 
} and the few local outliers of lower tertiary sands 
‘ c and pebble-beds, there are scattered on the summit 
current when submerged in water, was in some ex- | of the North Downs from Folkestone to Dorking, a 
few masses of sand, gravel, and ironstone, which 
| present acertain regularity of structure and regu- | 
larity of outline among themselves, and are clearly | 
of a later age, than the outliers of 
eocene tertiaries on the 
‘ n ginous sands had long been known to exist at Vig« 
between England and France was practicable. In | Yi1] and at Paddlesworth, but no Sealed terete 
1848 a submarine telegraph wire, insulated with | with, except a piece of Srecll weed ehacead be Teredo 
gutta-percha, was laid by Lieut. Siemens, of the | and a cast of a bivalve shell. But in December, 

R5 sc “ks rritty » oi S$ Sé t > 
Cologne, about haifa mile. In 1849 Mr. C.J.Walker | far) cf coms of dhaite were, oe 
towed a similar wire, two miles in length, out | in the chalk at Onion. nae he wr eactgs eg 
to sea off Dover, and sent signals to London | on examination, yielded nearly 30 genera of bivalve | 
through it. In August 1850 a gutta-percha-covered | and univale shells, besides indications of Lunulites 
wire was laid by Mr. Wollaston from Dover to Calais; | Djadema ’ “ 
through which signals were sent ; but it lasted perfect | bratula, and several species of Astarte, and a large 
only twenty-four hours. In September 1851 a cable | Mya-shaped shell, it was concluded that these sandy 
was laid from Dover to Calais by Mr. Crampton, | peds belonged to the lower crag, the occurrence of 
assisted by Mr. Wollaston, which has remained per- | Pyrula strengthening the view. Mr. Prestwich referred 
fect to the present time. Since then submarine electric these shelly ironstones to the ferruginous sands above 
telegraphs have been laid in many parts. In investi- | and pointed to the peculiar concentric arrangement 
gating theoretically the conductive power of sub- | of the contents of the sandpipes, as indicating the 
merged wires, it appears that the electric current | former - 
required an appreciable period of time to arrive at its | Jowest. of loam 
destination, and another longer period to escape from sands, with ; 
the wire into the earth, and this period increased | and reddish sands superposed on the bare chalk 
regularly with the length of the wire. Consequently, | after the denudation of the eocene beds and bef re 
in a line of great length, there would be a limit to the | the formation of the sandpipes into w hic h these 
number of signals to be transmitted in a given time. | overlying beds were let down and preserved when 
These effects were caused by lateral induction, and | further denuding agencies removed the later farther 
the practical effect was the retardation of the signals, | peds. nip oy ite t] 
which was felt in some cases even on lines less than | Jower crag age, Mr. Prestwich pointed out the rela- 
ten miles in length; but it was not until the line was | tive position of beds of similar age and sieneten 
prolonged to 700 miles that the retardation became | on the at Te 
a serious obstrnction. In experiments made by Mr. | Cassel-hill 
L. Clark on 1600 miles of subterranean wire, it was | Louvain ; 
crag-heds south of the typical Suffolk area, and 
above the sea, are 
e ( : ite, rest, as pointing out the relative age of some of 
quire about half an hour; thus making the limit of | the drifts and giving a still nearer date to limit 
possibility about fifty messages in twenty-four hours, | the denudation b 


thirdly, yellowish 


Regarding these ferruginous sands as of the 


their elevation 


indicating marginal 
sea-beds, ranging once probably over the Wealden 
area, and connected possibly ~ 
beds of Normandy. 

Mr. J. W. Kirkby, in a notice of the occurrence of | 
a malacrostacous crustacean in the magnesian lime- 
stone of Durham, observes that, in the last three 
years, he has met with six imperfect specimens of a 
minute crustacean, characterised by two large caudal 
ground line of any importance was that laid by the | rings, about nine or ten narrow body rings, and a 
lagnetic Company in 1851, between Liverpool and | large cephalic carapace, with two prominent hemis- 
auchester; the effect of induction was manifested | pherical eye-spots placed far forwards. 
there, but Mr. Henley’s instruments met the difficulty. | is pronounced by Mr. C. 
These consisted in the use of reversed currents of | isopodous in its relations, and more nearly repre- | 
equal duration, and of high proportionate intensity | senting the immature than the mature form of recent | 


In | Isopods. 





and described three new species of humming-birds 
belonging to the genus Phaethornis.——IJn a supple- 
mentary “ Paper on Further Additions to the List of 
Birds received from Bogota,” by Mr. P. Sclater, fifty- 
two species of birds were named which had lately 
been ascertained to be inhabitants of the interior of 
New Granada. These, added to the previously-enu- 
merated species of this peculiar ornithology, raised 
the number of birds now known to upwards of 510. 
Two of these birds hitherto undescribed were charac- 
terised under the names Anabates striaticollis and 
Sclerurus brunneus. Dr. A. A. Gould, of Boston, 
U.S., communicates the circumstance of having dis- 
covered some specimens of an umbilicated nautilus, 
| differing essentially from the shell commonly known 
as Nautilus umbilicatus. He proposed to name the 
newly-observed one N. texturatus, on account of its 
| finely-reticulated surface; and, on the supposition 
that there were two distinct species, he thought the 
term ‘“‘ scrobiculatus” might be appropriately restored 
to the species ordinarily named N. umbilicatus.—— 
Mr. Fraser exhibited a second specimen of his Juda 
| Eytoni, from Macarthey’s Island, river Gambia, 
| received through the Rev. Dr. Hoole, secretary to 
| the Wesleyan Missionary Seciety. 

At the Royal Geographical Society, General Mon- 
teith gave some account of the present seat of war- 
like operations in Persia. Bushire is scantily sup- 
plied with water, nor can a supply be obtained 
except at two miles distance. There is a low arid 
tract, varying from 10 to 30 miles in extent, from 
whence rose abruptly some high mountains. The 
heizht of the highest pass was computed at 5000 feet ; 
and there were also deep ravines, which would render 
the passage difficult of transit for an army, especially 
if the tribes inhabiting the district were hostile ; this, 
however, was not the case. These ancient tribes were 
in a great degree independent of Persia, and would, he 
thought, readily join the English standard. Sir 
| Henry Rawlinson, in describing the ancient geo- 

graphy of Southern Persia, stated that the place 
| where the first collision took place between the Eng- 
lish and Persian was interesting in an historical and 
antiquarian sense. ‘ The fort of Bushire was said to be 
built by, or was called the fort of, Nebuchadnezzar.” 
The ruins of a temple had been discovered there, one of 
the bricks of which he then exhibited; it had been 
built in the time of Sennacherib, and numerous in- 
scriptions of the cuneiform character had been found 
there. The Persian Gulf had always been the route 
| of communieation between Europe and the East. 

Along the western shore the land is very arid. On 

the north of the gulf there is a large extent of fertile 
countrv, extending to the foot of the mountain. This 
had been formed by the alluvial deposit from the 


| At the Zoological Society, Mr. Gould exhibited 





| mountains, brought duwn by the Euphrates and other 


rivers; and being met by a north-east wind, there was 
an encroachment of land into the sea, at the rate of a 

; mile in forty years. The native tribes of the moun- 
tains were amicably disposed, and desirous of entering 
into friendly relations with the English, and some of 
the tribes could bring a force of 4000 or 5000 into the 
field. 

A very ingenious and cheap method of making 
ice has just been patented in this country by Mr. J. 
Harrison, late a member of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria. The process is simply by the evapora- 
tion of ether. The work is done by a steam-engine. 
A vacuum is first produced in the air-tight vessels 
and pipes of the machine; the ether is then intro- 
duced into a receptacle for the purpose, and, 
being evaporated, rushes at once through the 
pipes which are inclosed within air-tight vessels, 


| placed in large reservoirs of water; the water 


in contact with these air-tight vessels becomes 
frozen, and the effect is even felt upon the surface- 
water of thereservoir. The vapourised ether is then 


| forced through into another set of vessels immersed 


in water of the ordinary temperature, and in its pas- 
sage through these vessels becomes condensed, and is 
liquified under the pressure with which the pump 
forces it in, and gives out its latent heat—the 
water also assisting in the condensing opera- 
tion. The ether thus liquified passes again 
into the vessel into whieh it was first poured, and 
performs again the same functions, becomes vaporised 
and refrigerates, becomes condensed and liquified, 
ad infinitum. So long, therefore, as the engine is 
sound, there is no loss. The only expense in the 
working is the consumption of coal and the supply of 
water. A machine of about 8-horse power would 
make four tons of ice for every ton of coals con- 
sumed. The ice can be made of extreme coldness, 
even to fifty degrees below zero, and is opaque or 
transparent according as it is made quickly or slowly, 
the opaque being made quickly and the transparent 
ice slowly. The specification of the patent runs 
thus: for “producing cold by the evaporation of 
volatile liquids in vacuo, the condensation of their 
vapours by pressure, and the continued re-evaporation 
and re-eondensation of the same materials.” 
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QUERIES AND NOTES. 


Tue Op HunpReptTH.—The following paragraph, 
which has been going the round of the papers, seems 
to be founded on some misconception as to the subject 
with which it pretends to deal :— 

The 100TH Psatm —The long disputed question, whether 
Purcell or Handel was the author of the grand music of the 
Old Hundredth, has been set at rest by a discovery made a 
few days since in Lincoln Cathedral library. Purcell died in 
1695, and Handel in 1759. But in the Cathedral library a 
French psalrer, printed in 1546, contains the music of the 
Old Hundredth, exactly asit is now sung; so that it could 
not be the production of either of the great musicians to 
whom it has been attributed. 


Now the fact is, it has been perfectly well known to 
musicians, before the discovery of the Psalter in the 
Lincoln library, that the tune of the Old Hundredth 
was of much older date than the lifetime of either 
Purcell or Handel. In the library of St. Paul's 
Cathedral is an English psalter, published at Geneva 
in 1561, which contains this tune, and this has been 
perfectly well known for many years. 
discovery of the Lincoln Psalter therefore does is to 
earry this date fifteen years further back than it was 
before. 

Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalter of 1563 (the only 
known copy of which was possessed by Mr. Pickering, 
the publi~her) did not contain the Old Hundredth; 
but it is to be found in the copy of Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s Psalter of 1565, which is in the British 
Museum, and the version there given is precisely 
similar to that in the Genevan Psalter in St. Paul's 
library. To speak of Handel, therefore, in connection 
with this tune is absurd, and the mention of Purcell 
is not much better. According to Hawkins and 
Burney, Handel himself attributed the authorship to 
Luther. 


tion with the authorship of the tune are Martin 
Luther, Claude Gondimel, and William France. In 
“A History of the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, by 
the Rev. W. H. Havergal, M.A.” (New . 
Mason, Brothers), this question of authorship is 
fully discussed. Mr. Havergal very distinctly shows 
that Luther was not the author, summing it up 
thus: ‘ With respect, then, to Luther, it is clear that 
there is not only no evidence of the tune being his 
composition, but much to the contrary.” Equally 
unsubstantial are the claims of Gondimal and Franc. 








All that the | 


| hour” (180) which Othello found to woo the lovely 


York : | 


The hypothesis of Mr. Havergal is that “the tune is | 


rather a fragmental compilation than an original 
composition,” and he adduces very good reasons for 
accepting it. The fact, as I believe, is 
authorship of the Old Hundredth is a question which 
is still involved in doubt, and which is not in the 
slightest degree illuminated by the discovery at Lin- 
eoln. CHORISTER. 





Answers. 


Lavy Lrr.—In a book called “ London Bridge,” or 
the ‘* Chronicles of London Bridge,” this song is men- 
tioned and quoted at length. The Lady Lee is con- 
sidered to be the river Lea, which falls into the 
Thames below Blackwall.—M. G., Chichester. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE usual exhibition of the works of British artists 
is now open at this Institution, and presents a 
respectable selection of pictures by middle-class 
artists, with here and there a trifle by a veteran 
hand. The post of honour No. 1 is given to a rather 


striking view, by Frank Dillon, of the two colossal | 


Statues—those of the melodious Memnon and 
companion, which still preserve their grave dignity 
amidst the ruins of Thebes. ° th 
most solemn and impressive monuments in the world, 
and well worthy of the artist's pencil. The subject 
seems to have imparted a certain melancholy to the 
painter's mind, and the picture is one of gloom. 


his | 
|and a 
7 

They are among the | 


In | 


brilliant contrast is the adjacent view on “ The | 


Devonshire Coast” (3), by H. Jutsum, with its 
sparkling blue sea and cheerful green fields. 
other side we have a pleasant little sea-piece by FE. 


On the | 


Hayes, Associate of the Irish Acad my, “ Dutch | 


Boats in a calm off Antwerp” (10). E. Duncan’s 
“ Action between the frigate Penelope and the 


that the | 
| fraternity. 
| intended for the culprit; rather he is acting as a 


ra , . | paint better than Mr. Frith. 
The three names commonly mentioned in connec- 








facility in grouping a multitude of figures; 
it is an art-production analogous to the performances 
of the newspaper correspondents of the present day, 
the tribe of “ventlemen who write with ease ”— 
vigorously thrown off, but full of conventionalisms 
and stock-figures—a work of talent rather than genius. 
“The Ruins of Dunstanborough Castle; a Calm 
Evening ” (162), by S. P. Jackson, is the work of an 
artist whom we have hitherto known as a water- 
colourist, and it displays affinity with that style of 
painting. The glassy surface of the water is repre- 
sented in a way which we do not recollect to have 
seen achieved before; it is beyond praise as a perfect 
imitation of one of nature’s most delicately beautiful 
phenomena. Near to this is a small painting, en- 
titled ‘* Hope” (163), by G. D. Leslie, which breathes 
the true spirit of the Italian painters of the allegorical 
and sentimental period. A beautiful maiden stands 
with a briar in her hand, from which she appears to 
be endeavouring to pluck the thorns. The background 
presents fields and trees in their dreariest winter 
nakedness. This picture is a little poetical gem, be- 
longing, in fact, to the category of art properly styled 
high, of which the instances are rare in these days of 
abundant prosaic production, 

Mr. W. P. Frith gives us a version of “ The pliant 





Desdemona—pretty, but deficient in Shaksperian 
energy. Othello’s hands are not those of the man 
who has known action in the tented field. They are 
as small and smooth as those of a Pall-mall beau. 
The painting of the mailed arm which the sable 
warrior advances to touch the damsel’s advancing 
hand seems defective. <A little more of that sturdy 
adherence to truth which is the leading feature in 
the pree-Raffaelite creed, would have wonderfully in- 
creased the merit of this picture. As it is, Othello is 


but a carpet-knight—a kind of hero which none can 


“A tranquil Stream in Autumn in North Wales” 
(173), by C. Branwhite, is full of mellow light and 
the warm hue of summer. It is a delightful remi- 
niscence of a Welsh wandering. There is a good deal 
of fun and character in the “ Frolicsome Fellows 
paying off an old Score” (154), by d. Havllar. A 
number of villagers are tossing some offending com- 
panion in a blanket, with the general approbation 
of the assembled crowd. We have before noticed 
some of Mr. Hayllar’s studies of character as singu- 
larly bold and truthful. 

“The Dead Rabbit ” (226), by J. Clark, is a deci- 
dedly clever piece of painting. Two boys are per- 
forming a post-morlem examination on a deceased 
favourite, who has probably fallen a victim to the 
gripe of a garotting member of the rat or weasel 


tring 


The dog beneath the hutch can hardly be 


detective policeman, snufling out the true delinquent. 
The amazement and perplexity of the elder boy is 
very well represented. J. Wolf's studies of animal 
life have a degree of truthfulness which has earned for 
the artist a high place in the field to which he has 
devoted himself. His careful and laboured treatment 
has rarely been turned to better purpose than in hia | 
picture of “The Covey” (255), to wit, of partridges | 


| crouching in the snow beneath a young fir-shrub in | 
I 


| some rising plantation. 


| the foliage of the friendly 
| . 
| who seem to care little 


| Mr. 


| possessor of a halfpenny, is investing it in hard- 


| old woman is carefully weighing out a just halfpenny- 


French ship Guillaume Tell, fought on 31st March | 


1800” (75), is a well-told bit of naval history. A 


| faces appear at the door and window, as well as by 


charming sunrise illuminates the picture, and makes | 


the action seem quite a pleasant affair. Mr. G. 
Lance has bestowed immense pains in painting a 
dead peacock (58) ; but, though “ beautiful in death” 
{so the picture is entitled), the subject is not a pic- 
turesque one—that is, we do not think it makes an 


; Nature” (359), is another humorous piece of this 
| class. 


agreeable picture; there is too much gold and glitter, | 


and an absence of sentiment that repels us. 


humbler animals have in death a picturesque beauty 
far surpassing that of the y 
J. Gilbert’s “ Regiment 

the Battle of Edgehill” 


peacock in all his finery. 





Many | 


of Royalist Cavalry at | elopements which take place during the pinching 
76) shows immense! scene are very skilfully managed — Dr. Caius 


The puzzle is how the artist | 
got the birds to sit tohim. Be that as it may, the 
scene has every appearance of reality, and it is impos- | 
sible to help sympathising with the little tribe of | 
frozen-out wanderers, or not to envy those who have | 
secured the most sheltered and comfortable place under | 
y fir. The goldfinches, | 
for the cold, seem to us | 
intruders. Mr. Buckner’s “Roman Boy with a | 
Pitcher of Water” (348), is a fair-complexioned youth, 
a mixture of the beggar and the aristocrat, painted as | 
Suckner usually paints, with breadth and ease. 


| 
Mr. Frost, R.A., has here two little masterpieces: the | 
study of ‘a boy’s head” (315) might stand for that 
of the infant Jupiter; the other piece, ‘ The | 
Vintage ” (408), is classical in feeling and treatment, | 

gem of colour. Frank Wybrow’s “Janet | 
Foster” (497), in its delicacy of touch, recalls some of 
the best efforts of the old Dutch school. The artist | 
bas never turned his somewhat feminine style of | 
handling to better account than in this charming’ | 
little picture. G. Smith’s “Spending a Ha’penny’ 
(296) will please the lovers of innocent genre, which 
has rustic boys and girls, their sports or their griefs, 
for its subject. Here one urchin, having become the 


bake, tle transaction exciting quite a sensation 
among the youth of the locality of both sexes. The 


worth, closely watched by a dozen outsiders, whose 


the capitalist, who holds the coin ready for transfer 
when the goods shall be duly delivered, but not be- 
fore. Mr. Hemsley’s ‘“‘ Holding the mirror up to 


The old dame has gone to sleep in her chair, 
and her mischievous grandchildren are turning the 
sun’s rays, through the agency of a looking-glass, full 
in the face of the sleeper. Mr. G. Cruikshank’s 
“Last scene in the Merry Wives of Windsor” 
(446) abounds in comical humours; the three | 








and Slender leading off each a grinning lub- 
berly boy, while Master Fenton has secured the 
true Anne. ‘ Moliére reading his comedies to his 
Housekeeper” (458), by T. P. Hall, like its pre- 
decessor last year of Dean Swift and the Irish post- 
boy, has a promising point or two. The house- 
keeper's face is well studied; that of Moliére is 
weak. The picture is too dressy, every part of it 
furbished up, polished for the occasion; it has too 
palatial an air. The “ View in the environs of 
Albano ” (482), by E. Duval, is a beautiful treat- 
ment of a calm bit of lake scenery, rather French in 
character. Another (404), with the same title, is too 
high to be seen well, but appears to possess great 
merit. J. Dearle’s “Banks of the Machno” (491) 
seems the repetition of an effect which the artist has 
often tried before, and which grows weaker rather 
than stronger in his hands. Mr. Dearle should 
strike out a new idea. 

We notice some of Mr. A. Provis’s interiors, some 
Venetian views by Mr. E. W. Cooke, a few excellent 
landscapes by G. Stanfield, particularly ‘ Kirksdale 
Abbey, Yorkshire” (270). ‘Thy will be done” 
(415), by H. Le Jeune, is a very successful treatment 
of asacred and solemn subject,and recalls Correggio’s 
little picture on the same theme in the National 
Gallery. 





TURNER PICTURES. 

A sELrcTIon of Turner’s water-colour drawings has 
been added to the Marlborough-house gallery. They 
are hung upon screens—many of them, inevitably, 
in positions where little can be seen of them. In 
the-e works Turner is more at home than in his 
paintings in oil; upon these he bestowed inexhaustible 
care, compressing into the compass of a few inches 
the labour of many a larger work. It is this appear- 
ance of fullness which distinguishes Turner from all 
other painters of landscape—where others would be 
contented with a mere wash, he crowds in myriads of 
minute touches, by which the intinite gradations of 
nature are rivalled. There is the most perfect con- 
tinuity about every part of the work ; from the fore- 
ground to the extreme horizon every part is joined 
with the most complete skill, and yet no trace of 
labour appears. As for the colours used, it seems to 
matter little what they are, whether plain sepia, or 
glaring reds and yellows. At any rate, they seldom 
resemble anything seen in nature, but yet are so skil- 
fully arranged as to form a very good substitute. 
Turner painted with a view to engraving, and to this 
must be traced much of the peculiarity of bis style. 
His range of colour is conventional and limited, as 
with the engraver who has but black and white and 
the intervening gradations. He may be called a great 
colourist, in the sense of one who has power over the 
management of light, shade, tone, and gradation ; 
but, as to the rainbow hues of nature, he seems to 
bave habitually shrunk from them. If he paints 
the rainbow itself, it assumes the straw-like dry- 
ness of complexion which clothes his grass and 
trees. 

Among the works newly hung we have some of the 
pleasantest products of Turner's genius. The river 
views are extremely beautiful, Some of the most 
remarkable effects may may be seen in the views of 
Rouen, on the fourth screen; in the views of bridges, 
on the fifth screen; and the castles on thesixth. These 
diminutive works require to be looked at long before 
the eye thoroughly takes in all that they contain. 
After a time the colours, which were at first apparent, 
seem to vanish and resolve themselves into a magical 
whole, of no describable colour at all, but with that 
indefinable kind of neutrality which prevails in the 
general aspect of nature, as the eye wanders listlessly 
over a spacious surface of landscape. It is this gene- 
ral completeness of effect which it was Turner's chief 
merit to have attained. The view of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, is an example of the immense labour 
which Turner bestowed upon apparently simple sub- 
jects. At first sight the long surface of wall, seen in 
perspective, appears painted with a single wash; on 
looking nearer, the whole appears carefully worked 
from front to back, with wonderful nicety of gradation. 
The minute indications of mouldings in the arched 
window in the distance are remarkable. They entirely 
escape notice in the general view, but probably pro- 
duce some imperceptible effect on the eye, increasing 
the appearance of fullness and solidity. Near to this 
is the strange painting of the burning of the Houses 
of Parliament, boldly attempted, but without marked 
success. In the funeral of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the effect of a large expanse of ground covered 


with snow is the leading feature; the broad 
sheet of white is, as it were, the ground tone 


of the picture. Hideous and grotesque are the 
representations of humanity introduced; yet the 
whole affects one with a strange sense of reality. 
One of the screens is devoted to sepia sketches for the 
Liber Studiorum. There are in all eight screens and 
about a hundred drawings. These works are, we 
conceive, of much more importance to art and artists 
than the oil paintings previously exhibited, upon the 
merits and demerits of which Mr. Ruskin has lately 
published an edifying pamphlet, which we commend 
to the notice of all who have been puzzled with the 
Turner question. Mr. Ruskin actually proposes 2 
sort of condemned cell, or chamber of horrors, to be 
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devoted to those of Turner’s works which have such | Gunnieier may now be taught henceforward as a | ae of f Massaniello, a and at Sorrento is 5 the haanet 
execrable faults as to be unfit for exhibition among concrete, and not as an abstract science. A country | Tasso. Those who are familiar with these spots 
their less extravagant brethren. Which of the pic- will no longer be a mere diagram upon the map, | need hardly to be reminded of the beauties of Ra- 
tures come under this description we leave the reader | picked out with blue or yellow, with thin hairy lines | vello and Pausilippe. Almost every turn of the road 
ls 
| 





to investigate in Mr. Ruskin’s ives marking out the rivers, something r like a section of a | about Sorrento and Amalfi has offered some new 
caterpillar for a chain of mountains, a rough imita- | beauty to M. Marion which he has not failed to 
tion of a wart for a volcano, and a quantity of names | take advantage of for his collection. In Naples 
in microscopic letters to signify cities, towns, and | itself we have here the Pont de la Cava, the Ponte 
| villages. Henceforward it will be a land in which | Rosso, the Convent of the Capucins, the Ponte della 
scenes of beauty and works of art may abound; where | Santa, and some of the more celebrated pieces of 
houses stand in the streets, and men and women live | sculpture in the gardens of the Villa Reale, the Rapes 
in them ; where mountains up-rear their cloud-capped | of Proserpine and of Europa, the Apollo, and the 
summits to the skies ; and where there are waterfalls | Dying Gladiator. The slips upon which the 
and trees, and statues and bridges, and boats sailing | views are taken are glazed in a manner which not 
an Australian scene. A change is to be made in the | Upon the waters. When the tutor tells a boy that | only preserves them from dirt, but also considerably 
National Gallery. A better room is to be provided {| Rome is upon the Tiber, and that it is built | heightens the sharpness of the picture. 

for the increasing School of English Sculpture. The | Upon seven hills, what clear idea does he implant | _ We propose from time to time to indicate these 
present back-hall is to be throwu into the entrance- | within his mind? But w hen (thanks to a dozen | “* Stereoscopic Journeys as fresh subjects come under 
hall, and the whole to be enlarged and lighted by a | Stereoscopic slides) he can show him the Capitol and | our notice. The artists who now devote their atten- 
new "dome. On the night of ‘the 26th ult. the house | the Colosseum, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, and Traj an’s | tion to this branch of art are very numerous, and 
of Lady Frankland Lewis was entered by thieves, and Arch, does he not open to him distinct and hopeful | the fortunate possessor of a stereoscope is often sorely 
several valuable paintings cut from the frames, rolled | Visions of the truth? This, indeed, we believe to | puzzled how to choose among so many. Being fre- 
up, and carried away; among them, says the 7imes, be the highest mission of the stereoscope. To the | quently consulted by our readers to advise them in 
“the famous portrait of Oliver Cromwell, and many | gfown man it may be a beautiful toy; but to the | making selections, we have deemed this to be at 
others pertaining to the period of the First Charles child it is certainly an important instrument of edu- | once the most satisfactory and the fairest manner of 
and the Commonwealth.——The Lords Commissioners | ©@t!0n. giving our advice; and our readers may rest assured 
of her Majesty's Treasury have appointed the under- | Before us lie some of those wonderful glass trans- | that we shall award praise only when we recognise 
mentioned noblemen and gentlemen to be trustees for | Parencies which have justly raised the name of Ferrier | first-rate excellence. 

the formation of a gallery of the most eminent | to the highest grade in this branch of art. Possessing 
persons in British history:—The Lord President | 80me secret means of rendering his glass most deli- | ——— = 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. M‘DowaA tt has received a commission to execute 
the Turner monument for St. Paul’s. The painter 
left 10007. by will for the memorial; and the com- 
etition for its execution was confined, we believe, to 
oyal Academicians.--—-The Melbourne Argus speaks 
in high terms of a large painting, by M. Guerard, of 











| sly sensitive to the effects of light, this gentleman | 
of the Council for the time being; the Marquis | cately sens! ¢ 6 . T T 
of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Earl “dtanbope ; ios | has arrived at an admirable degree of excellence in MUSIC AND } MUSICIANS. 


5 of Ellesme <.G.: Lord Eleho, M.P.: | taking these pictures. There is a delicacy combined ‘ 
lard sree 58 the Right eho MP. | with distinctness in these transparencies which is M bag earwa AND DRAMATIC Cams e a ; 
Sidney Herbert, M.P.; the Right Honourable | perfectly astonishing. M. Ferrier is now engaged in | RS: NISBERT) return 10 tae singe a ettictien mar 
Thomas Babington Macaulay ; the Right Honourable | illustrating Switzerland, and the specimens of his | tak 2 ae po it ike woe | 
B. Disraeli, M.P.; Sir Francis Palgrave; Sir Charles | att taken in that land of mountain, wood, and streé - 1000 i ae 1€ o on - “sh g “ port 
Eastlake; William Smith, Esq.; W. H. Carpenter, | #7 eagerly sought after by connoisseurs. Nor is | ~~ 0) 0! Til ivan nm the occasions preseribed 
; . i : lad to | this surprising, for it is impossible to imagine any- | it aout “Gi closing ae on the a ec 
foe (says the Builder) that Mr. Planché has ac- | thing more truthful and beautiful. Take the slide by noe _— "heli ™ pared pave womrer 9 — 
cepted the invitation from the Committee of the | representing the “ Chute inferieure du Reichenbach,” ower tl Ww at sn +t + or sine - acute t r 
Exhibition of Art Treasures, to superintend the | for example. How admirably distinct the rocks | Tecords of the aan, pce 9 | ame 
arrangement of armour and arms. We may there- | Covered with moss and the wild strawberry, and the y bag ver. of — ble th ou Bnith will ws his 
fore feel certain that in this department we shall ; trees, with roots cropping out of the crag, standing | °4Y> “s nye Pd ag ma ‘s at ‘ ss mpi oe his 
have a correct chronological arrangement, to instruct | ut in the foreground of the picture. The foliage and . alms r fall his gprnaesaie er Prange ee = 
as well as please. It would be a fortunate thing if, | tufted mats of herbage which clothe the rocks have a - a ane 0 fo ‘pe ee s on “oe ey me 
when this matter is finished, Mr. Planché could be | delicate half-tone which is almost colour. The sur- | em een were mage _ me mer wg ae 
led to give his services at the Tower of London, where | faces of the boulders and loose rocks in the bed of | ae aes — at soe ew icone saeootiie 
the national collection appears to be left pretty much | the stream are wet and glisten. Higher up we see ont caepeestione near _ "Tt aa an Hamdel by 
to itself. So far as we can learn, no panen having | the waterfall dashing down from stage to st: age, and De ea ot nsteted te 1908 @ 987." A eoumennl fon 
knowledge of the subject ever pretends now to exer- | Where one fall seems deeper than auother the gauzy Cease © Fn seme! of Ha ‘ Y od § mi in 1799 
cise any control there, or has any interest in making it | mist of spray veils the background of the oes like — vb ome 1 Ate, Ls og Ri - . ry "Sa oe 
complete and available for public instruction ——Mr. ; Steam. Now change the slide and take the —s | Ha as Se olat a a oe eee 
Hart, Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy, | | de Zermatt.” Here the view is more extensive. armonic Society. 
commenced his course of lectures in that institution | long cece ie riverdaplaying ta serpentine wind | 
on the 12th inst. The course will treat of Art, , 8S at the bottom; snow-capped mountains tower- 
ancient and modern, to be followed by a summary on | ing in the distance, and a beautiful little Swiss hamlet | LITERARY NEWS. 


| , > - 
the Origin and Progress of the Art of Portrait ;in the foreground, in which every roof, every | se Ei 
Painting. It is proposed at Paris to have a public chimney stands out from the picture. But what shall | Accorprne to the newspapers, the late Princess de 
| 
| 














exhibition of all the works of the late Paul Delaroche | We Say of the wonderful ice-studies,which seem tohave | Lieven has left memoirs of her life for publication. 
—M. Horace Vernet has received an offer of 200,000 | Special attractions for M. Ferrier, since upon them he Paris letters say that she has left only a mass of most 
dollars to go to the United States, to execute some | evidently employs all the resources of his skill. Here | interesting correspondence with the Imperial family of 
paintings in the public buildings at Washington. j is the ‘Pente terminale du Glacier de Rosenlaui. Russia, the Duke of Wellington, Prince Metternich, 
A wine-merchant of Antwerp, M. Wuayss, has be- | Nothing could be more like ice—the rough surface | Mr. ( anning, and other great political personages : 
queathed his picture-gallery to his native town. One | here crusted with snow, and there displaying that | together with numerous political documents of high 
of the finest private collections in Belgium, containing | blue deepness which is only to be found in very | importance. These letters and papers have been 
original pictures of Rubens, Vann Dyck, Teniers, and | thick ice. The eye searches out the recesses of a | bequeathed to M. Guizot, with full power to do 
other celebrated artists, will thus become public | fissure, and rests spell-bound upon the curious and | with them what he may think fit. ; 
property. + beautiful forms which the rocky gelid has assumed | On Tuesday last Mr. Thackeray delivered 
- under the influence of a partial ‘thaw. The ““Grotte | one of his lectures on the Georges at Halifax, 
du Glacier de Tacconay ” is another gem of the same | and was to have delivered another at the same town 
STEREOSCOPIC JOURNEYS. | kind. The grotto arches over a stream ; in the depths | on the following evening, and also one at Leeds on 
| we see the masses of translucent ice illuminated by a | Thursday, but he was seized with illness at Halifax 
CERTAINLY the most interesting, and perhaps also | light which falls in from some fissure in the rock; | on Wednesday, and was unable to lecture either on 
the most beautiful department of the young and | beyond are slopes of the mountain girt with a belt of Wednesday or Thursday. The Literary Gazette 
growing Photographic Art, is that which, by the/| pines. The “Grand Mulets” is ‘another splendid | states that Mr. W. H. Russell, the Times correspon- 
application of a simple and wonderful optical law, | specimen. The hut and rocks in the foreground; a | pondent, is engaged to deliver lectures, under the ar- 
enables us to bring within the compass of a little | guide lying on the roof of the hut with his ladder | rangements of Mr. Beale, who is now the chief entre- 
box, or at most a little cabinet, the means of realising | leaning by his side; far away into the distance | preneur of this class of literary entertainment. It is 
beneath our eyes all the kingdoms of the world and | stretch endless wastes of virgin snow telling of the | under his financial auspices that Mr. Thackeray has 
the glory of them. We refer, of course, to the | dangers of ascent. We shiver as we look through | been making his recent appearances, although the 
stereoscope ; which, by reason of the law of binocular the glass. satirical humourist, in replying to an invitation from 
vision, and by means of a few slides of glass, card- But for the present we must leave M. Ferrier and | the secretary of a suburban literary institution to 
board, or metal, as the case may be, enables us to | his delightful Swiss experiences, and betake ourselves | repeat his lectures on the Georges at a reduced rate, 
see with wonderful and beautiful distinctness a dis- to warmer climes. This time it is M. Marion, of | refused, on the ground of having ‘sold himself to 
tant scene or an absent friend, not as in a picture, | Regent-street, who is our guide, and he takes us to | Mr. Barnum ”_an intimation which was gravely re- 
but standing out in all solidity and reality, as if we | sunny Naples. We have a neat morocco case before | ported to the committee of the institution by the dis- 
were looking out of a window. Thanks to this new | us inscribed in letters of gold ‘* Trip to Naples.” We | appointed secretary.——The Author of “ Eéthen” did 
domain of art many very important results are being | open it; forty-one beautiful card-board slides fall | not contest the seat for Newport. The Cuvier 
accomplished. Those whose circumstances or avoca- | out, and we have the whole kingdom of King Fer- | prize of the Academy of Sciences has _ been 
tions bind them to home are by this means enabled | dinand to pick and choose before us. The collection | awarded to Professor Owen, in consideration 
to visit distant scenes, and to gain correct ideas | before us contains views taken in Naples and the | of his distinguished services, during many years, 
Tespecting that which has hitherto been vague and | environs. Pompeii deserves a collection for itself, | to comparative anatomy and physiology.——Lord 
indeterminate: for the best picture cannot equal, and | and has it. We understand that M. Marion had Adolphus Vane Tempest, M.P., was announced 
never can hope to equal, the reality of the stereoscopic | great difficulty in obtaining the latter, King Bomba | to lecture at the Sunderland Atheneum, on Friday 
view. Those who have travelled may revisit scenes | being of opinion that to take Pompeii away in a | week, on “Crimean Recollections.” After getting as 
in which their eyes have acquired a more extended | stereoscope would materially interfere with the re- | far as his arrival at Balaklava, the local papers say, 
vision into the secret beauties of nature, may per-/ venues of his ill-used kingdom. That liberal- | his Lordship broke down, and was unable to proceed 
form their journeys over and over again, and thus| minded monarch looks upon the treasures | in a continuous description, but afterwards read ex- 
ae a fourfold pleasure as a recompense for their} which art and nature have lavished upon his | tracts from several letters which he wrote whilst in 
labour. Young people, looking forward to the day | metropolis in no higher spirit than Mr. Barnum | the Crimea. The mayor presided, and the Atheneum 
when they shall be permitted to see for themselves, | would—merely as so many additional attractions to | was crowded. Mr. R. H. Horne, the well-known 
are enabled to prepare their minds for the reception | draw the sight-seer to his shores. Happily, how- | author of the biographical sketches entitled “The 
of new impressions. Much of that enlarging and en- | ever, M. Marion has triumphed over every difficulty, | Spirit of the Age,” as well as of the remarkable epic, 
nobling influence which Humboldt (in his ‘‘ Kosmos”) |-and has managed to get a perfect set of views from | “ Orion,” and several other works, various in kind, 
attributes to foreign travel, is brought as it were into | that City of the Dead. But the “Trip to Naples” | but of more than average literary merit, having been 
our very drawing-rooms and school-rooms. A miracle is confined to Naples and its environs. There are | an Australian for the last few years, offered himself 
is accomplished : if Mahomet cannot go to the moun- | beautiful views on the roads to Sorrento and to} as candidate for a seat in the Legislative Assembly of 
tain, the mountain can be brought to Mahomet.! Amalfi; in Atrani, near Naples, we find the birth- | the province of Victoria, at the late general election. 
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Although he did i ee in becoming the repre- | DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


sentative of the electors of Rodney district, it is quite 
evident that he has a great many staunch friends there. 
We find in the Melbourne Herald of Oct. 23 a report 
of the ovation with which he was honoured in the 
township of M‘Ivor. A gentleman named Shak- 
speare, the proprietor of ‘‘a rich quartz reef,” is named 
as one of his chief supporters. There was another quartz 
a Mr. Potter, who stood by him on the left 

nd, upon which the Hera/d says:—‘ Such luck in 
lucre never yet fell to the lot of poet, ancient or modern, 
except in the case of Mr. Samuel Rogers, though Mr. 
Horne, between the two rich quartz reefers, might have 
turned amalgamator, and secured the gold on both 
sides."——-The well-known German traveller and 
author, Herr Kohl, whose works on Russia, Iceland, and 
other countries, have been translated into English, has, 
during his late researches amongst the MSS. of the 
British Museum, discovered a curious old map of the 
world, a copy of which he has presented to the Geo- 
graphical Society in Berlin. The original is the work 
of Henricus Martellus Germanicus, and bears as its 
title ‘‘ Insularium I[llustratum,” with the date 1489. 
The discoveries of Barthomeus Diaz are marked upon 
it; but neither those of Columbus nor Vasco di 
Gama. The map presents a most interesting survey 
of the world as it was known towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. A prize of 3007. has been 
offered by a gentleman, lately a member of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, for the best treatise on one of the 
six systems of ancient Hindu philosophy —the 
Vedanta. The treatise is to be written in German or 
French. A similar prize was offered some time ago 
for an English treatise on Hindu philosophy, but has 
yet not been awarded. The object of these prizes is 
to elicit essays which will be of assistance to mis- 
sionaries in the East. A work just published by 





the author of “‘ Rational Godliness; Christianity and | 


Hinduism,” owes its origin to the munificence of the 
same gentleman, who about 10 years ago gave two 
prizes of 500.—one to be awarded by the University 
of Oxford, the other by the University of Cambridge 


—for the best exposition and refutation of Hindu | 


philosophy. Competitors for the prize now offered 
must deliver their treatises by the 1st of April 1860, 
at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society. The ex- 
aminers are Professor Lassen, of Bonn, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Windischmann, of Munich, and Professor Max 
Miiller, of Oxford. 

There are at present not less than sixty-eight poli- 
tical, literary, scientific, industrial and commercial 
papers at Turin.——A meeting of the trustees of 
Shakspere’s house had been held at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, reports the Builder, when several tenders were 
received for the demolition of the houses and cottages 
which surround the birthplace of the poet; and that 
the tender of Mr. William Holton was accepted, and 
a contract entered into for the removal of the premises 
within one month. It is to be hoped that the trustees 
are advised by an architect, or much irreparable harm 
may be done. When we were last at Stratford a 
careful eye seemed wanting. 
March next, has been fixed by the Council of the 
Society of Arts for the opening of the Ninth Annual 
Exhibition of Recent Inventions. 
to the first soirée of the Society of Arts this season, 
on February 21. 
society's rooms on Wednesday, May 8, at which gen- 
tlemen alone will attend. Dr. Acland, Librarian 








Monday, the 23rd of | 


HayMarket.—Double-ficed People; a drama, adapted 
from “ Les Faux Bonhommes.” 
Oxrympic.—A Splendid Investment; a farce, by Mr. 

Bayle Bernard. 

Mr. ano Mrs. Drayton’s MusicAL ENTERTAIN- 

MENT. 

Two novelties in the fortnight, at two of our leading 
theatres, prove that the interest of the pantomimes is 
flagging, and that they need bolstering up. The vaude- 
ville of MM. Barrére and Capindu is aimed at the dis- 
gusting immorality which results from the worship of 
the Golden Calf—that absence of faith in everything 
which is good and true and beautiful, that scorn of 
everything that dignifies mankind, that habit of 
weighing everything against bags of gold, which is too 
often included within the title of “ business man.” In 
the adaptation the same idea is preserved, although 
the phraseology is changed from the argot of the 
Bourse to the jargon of the Stock Exchange. The 
cast includes Mr. Chippendale, whose impersonation 
of Old Vacile is excellent ; Mr. W. Farren, as George 
Medley, who loves Vacile’s daughter Emily, and who 
is rejected by the father when he appears as a mere 
painter, but is eagerly accepted as the nephew of a 
millionaire. Mr. Buckstone appears as a popular cari- 
caturist, one Scrummel, in which character he adds, 
of course, very much to the amusement of the 
audience. The piece is taking, chimes in with the 
spirit of the times, and is sure to bring money into 
Mr. Buckstone’s pocket. 

The success of Mr. Bernard's farce is also unequi- 
vocal. It is purely a character-piece for Mr. Rob- 
son, for whom it has evidently been written. In the 
dilemmas of Titus Fulgent, a grocer, who has lent a 
thousand pounds to a man of straw, and who assists 
his debtor in running away with an heiress, in 
order that he may be paid, the public enjoys another 
of those grotesque mixtures of comedy and tragedy 
for which Mr. Robson enjoys a special reputation. 

In Mr. and Mrs. Drayton’s charming entertain- 
ment, which is now being given at the Regent-street 
Gallery, we would fain see the dawn of English 
operetta. Although called “an enterfainment,” the 
pretty little proverbs in action which are given by 
Mr. Drayton and his talented wife are purely ope- 
rettas, or, as they are called on the back of the 
book of songs, ‘drawing-room operas.” The idea 
is excellent; and as it is in this case carried out 
with spirit, taste, and undoubted ability, the success 
of the experiment may beconfidently predicted. We 
understand that Mr. Drayton has several of these 
proverbs ; but on the evening when we visited him, the 
two which were given were “ Put your Shoulder to 
the Wheel,” and ‘“ Never judge by Appearances.” 
The trials of a struggling artist, and the equivoke 
caused by his sweetheart Fanchette disguising her- 
self as a prima donna, make up the plot of the first; 
and difficulties in the way of an ardent young hus- 
band who has married a lady whose heart is given 


| to another, ending of course with the triumphant 
| vindication of conjugal felicity, form the foundation 


; te & 
Ladies are invited | 


A second soirée will be held in the | 


to the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, proposes to transfer | 


the valuable scientific and professional works under | 


his charge to the new Museum of Science; and to 
convert the present noble pile of building into a read- 
ing-room to the Bodleian, with which it may be 
easily connected by a Gothic covered way.——A 
native of Switzerland, who was long resident in Lon- 
don during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 


First, afterwards retired to Basle or Zurich, where he | 
died, leaving behind him a library of many English | 
books, which he had bought in this kingdom and had | 
carried with him on his return to the Continent. | 
Not a few of these are of the era of Shakspere, and | 
some especially relate to our great dramatist and to | 





his theatrical contemporaries. Accounts from 
Tunis announce that Mr. Davis, a gentleman whoa 
few months ago obtained from the Bey permission to 
explore the ruins of Carthage, under certain condi- 
tions, and who has been engaged during the last two 
months excavating in that locality under the aus- 


of the latter. Mr. and Mrs. Drayton, with a pianist 
for orchestral, support the entire burden of the 
entertainment upon their unaided shoulders, and 
they are fully equal to the task. The songs 
are musically excellent, and very sprightly ; 
they are, moreover, extremely well rendered. We 
understand that Mr. Drayton (who is quite an 
Admirable Crichton in his way) not only composed 


the dialogue of the proverbs, but wrote the words of | 


the songs and composed the music to them. Such 
versatility, especially when exercised with real 


ability, is indeed wonderful. Mrs. Drayton, by her 
charming singing and powers of impersonation, is an 
invaluable auxiliary to herlord and master; and be- 
tween them they have contrived to make up one of 
the most elegant entertainments that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen. JACQUES. 


_ 


Mapame TussAvup’s Exuteiriox.—A portrait mo- 


| del of Leopold Redpath has lately been placed in the 


| great room of Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. 


ices of the British Government and the Museum, | 
as made some valuable discoveries. An Arab having | 


found a piece of elegant mosaic, Mr. Davis was in- 
duced to push his excavations in that spot, and his 
labours were rewarded by the discovery of the remains 
of an ancient temple, which is believed to be that of 
Dido, After cutting through two layers of flooring, 
which must have been laid down at lengthened inter- 
vals, he came on a most splendid piece of mosaic of 
many square yards in area, and in which were deli- 
neated two heads, each three feet high, supposed to 
be those of Dido and Juno, besides several graceful 
Eastern figures, and a number of highly elegant 
devices and ornaments, equal, it is alleged, to the 
most beautiful specimens of the Art yet brought to 
light. It is supposed that the British Government 
will dispatch a vessel to convey the mosaic, &c., to 
England. 





Red- 
path here appears to be a fashionable-looking in- 
dividual, and the likeness is said to be excellent. 





OBITUARY. 


Smrrn, Dr. Eli, the superintendent of the American mission 
at Bayrout. Dr. Smith was the companion of Dr. Robinson 
in his tour of exploration in Palestine, and his long re- 
sidence in these regions has enabled him to render 
valuable aid to other eastern travellers, many of whom have 
acknowledged his services with gratitude in their works. 
At the time of his death, Dr. Smith was engaged in trans- 
lating the Scriptures into Arabic, and had completed va- 
rious portions of the work. 

Smiru, Rev. J. T., M.A. author of the “ Divine Drama of 
History and Civilisation,” and editor of the Family Herald, 
on the 29th January, while on a visit for health in 
Glasgow. 

Taytor, Mr. James, antiquarian bookseller, on the 27th of 
January, at Fletching, Sussex. Mr. Taylor was born at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire, on the 17th of May, 1778, and be- 
gan his career as an antiquarian bookseller when a very 
young man. His house in the Blackfriars was visited by 

Mr. Taylor’s cata- 


most of the bookworms of that period. 
logues were much prized. 








| to see that native Englishmen could 
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American Almanac for 1857, 8vo. 5s. swd. 

Andersen's The Improvisatore, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Annals of England, Vol. IIL, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Arnoli’s (Dr.) Sermons, Passages from, fp. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Bacon's Works, colleeted and edited by Spedding, &c. Vol. II. 18s. cl. 
Barber's Oshielle, 18mo. 2s, cl. 

Barnes's The Church and Slavery, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Barrow's Ceylon, Past and Present, post 8vo. ts. 6d. cloth. 
Barwell's Care of the Sick, fep. 8vo. 4s. el. 

Bohn's Illust. Lib. : Tales of the Genii, 5s. cl. 

Bohn’s Stand. Lib.: Lamartine’s Restoration of Monarchy, Ms. 
Bright's Ancient Collects and other Prayers, 1Smo. 2s. cl. 

Brinton's Pathology, &c., of Ulcers of the Stomach, post 8vo. 5s. el, 
Brougham's Works, Vol. IX. : “ Speeches, Vol. L.,” er. Svo. 5s. el. 
Campbell's Lives of Lord Chancellors, Vol. II. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Charchman’s Year-Book for 18)7, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Comic Cocker, fep. 8vo. 1s, bds 

Comyn’'s Henry Clarendon, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Cumming's Sabbath Readings on the Romans, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Days of my life, by the Author of “ Margaret Maidland,” 3 vols, 31s, 6d. 
Dempsey’s Builder's Guide in Materials and Construction, 21s. 
Dublin University Calendar for the Year 1857, }2mo. 5s. cl. 
Edinburgh Essays, by Members of University, 1856, 8vo. 7s. 6d. swd. 
Elizabeth de Valois, Queen of Spain, by Freer, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Fern’s Play-day Book, fllust. ed:t. fep. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Forbes's Nature and Art in the Cure of Diseasess, post 8vo. 6s. el. 
French's Five Sermons before the University of Cambridge, 2s, 6d. 
Gardiner's (Allen F.) Memoir by Marsh, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Gentleman's Magazine, Vol.1., New series, 8vo. lés. cl. 

Gillespie's Prayer Answered, fop. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Goodrich's Recollections of a Lifetime, 2 vo-s. cr. 8vo. 21s, cl. 
Gough's (J. B.) Records of My Life, l8mo. 1s. cl. 

Griffin's Card Drawing, The Half Sir, &c., fep 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Gaurney's Sermons on Texts from the Gospels and Epistles, 6s. cl. 
Hall’s Companion to Authorised Version of New Testament, 4s. 6d. 
Hancock on Cavutchouc or India-rubber Manufacture, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Harris's True History of Representation in a State, 8vo. 3s. 6d. el. 
Hemphill’s Freida the Jongleur, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl, 

Heroes of Asgard and the Giant of Jétunheim, fep. 5s. cl. 

Hillas's Diseases of London Residents, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Jones's How to Make Home Happy, 12mo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

Landels's What is Religion? fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Leake on Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography, 8vo. 6s. 6d. el. 
Legend of the Wandering Jew, illust. by Doré, folio, 21s. half-bd. 
Lever'’s Charles O'Malley, Vol. L, er. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. el. 
M‘Gill’s The Four Centurions, }2mo. 2s. cl. 

Napier’s (Gen. Str C.) Life and Opinions, by Napier, Vols. L. & II. 24s. 
Nichol's Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, 8vo. 188. cl. 

Noad’s Manual of Electricity, Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. el. 

Olmsted's Journey through Texas, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Oxenden's Pathway of Safety, 3rd edit., fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Palmer's Present to Christian Friend on Devotion to God, ls. 6d. 
Pardoe's The Jealous Wife, fep. Svo. 23, el. 

Parlour Library: Brown's Edgar Huntly, Is. bds. 

Parry's (Rear-Admiral Sir W. E.) Memoirs, by his Son, 10s. 6d. 
Passion Week, with Illustrations by Albert Diirer, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Pfeiffer's Valisneria, or a Midsummer Day's Dream, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Railway Library: Marryat’s Phantom Ship, ls. 6d. bds. 

Rive’s Home of the World, fep. 8vo. 1s, 6d. vds. 

Run and Kead Lib. : Flower of the Family, ls. 6d. bds. 

Sheppard and Evan's Notes uprn Thucydides, Books I. and IL, 8s. cl. 
Sketches of Egypt and Palestine during Spring of '56, cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Stoughton's Ages of Christendom before the Keformation, 7s. 6d. 
Scoffern's Philosophy of Common Life, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Taylor's Improved tuilder's Price- Book, by Smither, cr. 8vo, 4s. 
Thorp's Flowers of Friendship, 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Thornton's Gazetteer of East India Company's Territories, 21s. el. 
Timbs’s Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, fep. 5s, cl. 

Todd's Clinical Lectures on Diseases of Urinary Organs, 6s, cl. 
Travels in Bohemia, by an Old Traveller, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. el. 
Tuiloeh's Crimean Commission on Chelsea Board, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Von Siebold’s True Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees, by Dallas, 5s. 
Wilson's (Prof.) Works, Vol. VIL. “* Essays, Vol. 3,” er. Svo. 6s, ¢l. 
Wilkinson's Egyptians in Time of the Pharoahs, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Young Naturalist Lib: “ Adams's Nests, &c., of Birds,” 2nd Series, 1s, 








Tue Girt or Toncues.—It is well carefully to 
note the difference between Russia and England in 
regard to the cultivation of language for state pur- 
poses. There is not a country possessing a grammat 
in any diplomatic relation with St. Petersburg which 
has not the acquisition of its native tongue provided 
for in or near the Russian capital. At the imperial 
gymnasium, Novo-Tcherskask, in the country of the 
Don Cossacks, military interpreters and translators 
for the Caucasian invasions are taught Arabic, Tar- 
taric, Avarian, and Tscherkessian ; at Storopol, Tar- 
taric and Tscherkessian form part of the educational 
system; and throughout the land young and able 
students are diligently trained to carry on free inter- 
course with foreign nations. English statesmen might 
do idler things than take this shrewd example into 
their consideration, and establish competent schools 
for instruction in the languages that bear upon our 
immense Asiatic and Indian interests. From the 
Sanscrit, through the Affghan, Bokharan, Kurdian, 
Armenian, Albanian, to the Persian, Turkish, 
and Chinese, it ought to our first care 
be found 


be 


| to conduct the important affairs of the British 
| empire in these languages; and even their Ben- 


| . 
| gali, 


Mahratti, Guzerati, Assamese, Kashmerian, 
Khasiyan, and other varieties. It is imperative to 
encourage the study of the Oriental languages in 
England, that we may have scholars capable of con- 


| versing with natives, and thus procuring supplies, 








gathering information, translating documents, writing 
circulars or proclamations, carrying on parleys, as- 
sisting at conferences, and wording treaties. ‘That 
we should usually need the intervention of stranger 
in such business is no sign of our wisdom. In all 
other countries which have any political, commer- 
cial, or religious connections with the East provisio2 
has been made to effect this; and, ever since th 
days of the Empress Catherine, Russia has won many 
a success through the qualifications of her diplomatic 
linguists. At St. Petersburg there is a chair for 
every branch of Oriental literature; and at Kasat 
and elsewhere the chief languages of the East are 
regularly taught. The French Academy has always 
counted among its members the leading representa- 
tives of every department of Eastern philology, be- 
sides the Government school for the living tongues, 
which are taught by the most eminent professors. 
At Vienna the Oriental seminary of the Imperial 
press disseminates the choicest Oriental works; 
while even Denmark and Prussia raise Oriental 
scholars, and employ them on missions, and 4 
consuls and interpreters.—Dickens's Household Words. 
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OLT'S P ATENT SIX- SHOT RE VOL- 
VERS—weight 2lb. 80z. rifle-bored. Also, 
POCKET REVOLVERS, for travellers and house protection. 
Description and price lists furnished. 
Mall, London.— —Beware of counterfeits. 


IMBIRD, 
Printer, 344, Strand, 

ding Orders punctually executed in the first style of fashion. 
Heraldic Engraving on Stone, Steel, Silver, and Copper. 








(Ww. ta 
RAUGHTS ‘round DOORS and WIN- 





DOWS effectually PREVENTED by GREENWOOD'S 
B Spring 


STOPS.  Self-acting 


PATENT INDIA-RUBBER 
The most imperfect doors can 


Stops for the bottoms of doors. 
be made air-tight without rehanging. 
orders and fix them if required.—J. GREENWOOD, 
penter, 10, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 


ASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. — 
The OCTOBER BREWINGS of this celebrated Ale 
are now arriving in casks of eighteen gallons and —_ ards. 
Our stock of Ale in bottle is in good condition. 
Porter and Stouts, in bottle and cask, may also be had of 
BERRY, BROS, & CO., 
3, St. James’ -street, London. 


SOL ERA SHERRY. — V intage 1834, 
guaranteed, 54s. per dozen. 
QUEEN ISAB ELLA’ S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at 
the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN 
The peculiar characteristics of the Wine are full body, 
nutty flavour, and richness mellowed by age, constituting at 





onee the finest Sherry ever imported, and eminently suited to | 


the palate of those who enjoy and appreciate a first-class 


wine. 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, 
left, up Railway-place. 

TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZE .. 
eae i) . r > F 
gov HT APRICAN PORT. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 

“ Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like wine 
possessing richness without sweetness, dryness without 
acidity, and bodv without brandy, by all means give them a 
trial.”"—Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, January 17, 1857. 

Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
Delivered free to any of the railway termini in London. 
Terms cash. 
Country orders must contain a remittance. 
crossed ‘‘ Bank of London.” 

J.L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Country house entrance first door on the 


left, up Railway-place. 2 
EIDER-DOWN 








lo IVT, 
UILTED PETTI- 
COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish 
to combine elegance with comfort. To be had only of W. H 
BATSON and Co., 39, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 
for the E ider- Dow n Quilts and Patent Spring Pillow 


Depot 








EGISTERED.—The OUDE WRAPPE R, 
combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, ready made or to 
order, in Autumn Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, 25s. ; 
Winter Twe oe, peeltons, Pilots, and Witneys, 32s.; Cloth and 
Beavers 





8. 
N.B.- — a esideratum for boys and youths. 


(AENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 


are directed to B. ROURRAMEN Merchant Tailor, 74, 

Regent-street. 

The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 
from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The PELISSTER SACS, 21s., 25s., and 28s. 

The BENJAMIN, Clerical and Professional Over or Under- 
Coat, from 30s. 


made to order 
all wool and 


The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, from 35s 
to 55s. 
The REVERSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoning four dif- 


ferent sides, 14s. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS 
GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, 
WAISTCOATS. 

_N.B.—A perfect fit guarantee d. 


PURE AND CHOICE TEA 
Soldonly in packets and tins of all sizes, each ‘bearing the sig- 

natures of the Importers, without which none is genuine. 

. 1 nYata) . TACG Ph 

HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, con- 
sisting of various sorts of really fine tea, well-matured, 
and so judiciously blended, that great flavour and strength 
are most happily combined. Each packet bears chemical and 
ther certificates that it is GENUINE and UNADULTE 
RATED TEA.—MOORE and CO., 
Sold by the following tea-dealers: Sharpe, Gracechurch- 
treet; Gowlland, Stockwell; Child, Norwood; 


and the HALF-GUINEA 








Streatham; Sinkins, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham; Steele 
and Co., Richmond; Mayle, Twickenham; Taylor, Staines ; 
Harmsworth, Surbiton-hill; Brook, Blackheath-hill; Brad- 


bury and Sons, Brentford, Ealing, and Hanwell. lb. sample 

sent free to any part of London or suburbs, if 4s. in stamps are 

sent to Moore and Co. Agents wanted (tea-dealers 

where none are appointed. 

SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 
and most perfect white metal ever invented, 

ns its silver-like appearance. Made 


the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, 
ots, &e., at one-twelfth the price of Silve 


and in use 
into every article for 
ruet Frames, Tea 











Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat 
per doz. a. ~~ doz. 
lable Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s. ... 19s, Oe on 
Dessert ditto lds. & 13s. ... 168. ... Qs. 





Tea Spoons.. ASG «= G& «= We 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELEC = a D (BY 
TON AND CO.'S PA PROCESS) 

$a coating of Pure Silver over Nick : a combination of two 

hetals possessing suchvaluable properties renders it in appear- 

fee and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 





ELKING- 








Fiddle Pattern. Thread, King’s. | 
J es ad £ s. a. £38. d. £s. d, | 
lable Forks...... 11 0 200... 26% 0 “6 
Dessert ditto .. 1 0 0 110 0 0 2 6 O 
Table Spoons... 110 0 200 — ee a 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 110 0 atte 
Tea Spoons ...... 012 0 018 0 . fa 2 





SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FU RNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for ne arly fifty years for quality and 
cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a 
list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
Tepprawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, 
Table Catlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had 
statis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
Somerset-house. 


three sizes 


SAMUEL COLT, 14, Pall 


Card-plate, Engraver and | Dr. ‘6. 
opposite Ww faterloo- bridge.—Wed- 


Book-plates and Plates for marking Linen. —314, Strand 


Carpenters sent to take 
Car- 


Barclay's | 


fine 


5, Fenchurch- 
first door on the 


A sample bottle for twenty-four stamps.— | 
Cheque s to be | 


and FROCK COATS, the | 


Little Tower-street, London. | 


Bundle, | 


only) 


is the seed f ly 


detailed | 3. 





[Pp LR. K AHN'S AN ATOMIC AL MU SE UM, 


4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open (for gentle- 
men only) from Ten till Ten. Containing upwards of 1000 
models and preparations, illustrating every part of the human 
frame in health and disease, the race of men, &c. Lectures 
delivered at Twelve, Two, Four, and at half-past Seven, by 
Sexton, aud a new and highly interesting series of 
Lectures are now in course of delivery by Dr. Kahn, 
Quarter-past Fix cht precisely.— Admission One Shilling 


PRIZE MEDAL OF THE 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin ofthe Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preventing baldness. 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
she!l, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 
perfumers. 


TNHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
| INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 

BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
| and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; ae h approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 


} Soups. 

| ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
| thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
| is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
| the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
' an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

| Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
| and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 





born, London, 
| The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent 
| Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase 


| these preparations in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 


pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drug 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 
other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 
as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 


YONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 





ts, and others in 
nd ls.; and Family 


L 





/ ASTHYA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
| BETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PR 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH; 

ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER-TASTE ;: 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





INCIPLES ; 





| OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
Author of “The Spi as of Germany,” ‘The Spas of England,” 
*On Sudden Death,”’ &., &c. 

{ ‘Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Joneu's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 











efficacious, but uniform in its quatities He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as De Jonen. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS 
| FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED 
| EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NO1 
| CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT 
| ON THE ADMINISTER ATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OILS. 
| The Oil being moreover much more palatable » Dt Granville’s 
| patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De 
} Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.’ 
Sold onLy in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. D JON GH’S sta 





and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GE by most 
respectable Chemis - throughout the United Ki 

| Wholesale an d Retail Depot, 

|} ANSAR, HAR For D, and Co., 77, Strand, London (W.< 


| DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE “BRITIS H CONSIGNEES 
| $y whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the 
Metropolis. 
BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 


Fe CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 


and 34, Lud- 

gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 

facturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 

| tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni 

ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It ce 

sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori 

zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 

| latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 

} turned and engraved Gold and Silver Ca The designs 





engraved apom many of the cases are by e1 artists, and 





in only be obtained at this manufactory important 
re equis ites, superiority of finish, combiner curacy of 
yerformance, clegance, durability, and re price, 
| are wished for, the intending purchaser i 
| manufactory, o send for the ILLUSTR (TE ny P Me HI E T. 


published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on applica- 








| eation), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to 
| Ww hat watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Seve- 

ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have 
| bought watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 


correct performanees of the same. 
OPINIONS OF THE 1 
From the Morning Post, Oct. —E xhib sits exquisite 
artistic feeling in ornament: tion, and perf ction of mec hanism 
in structure.” From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Ex- 
cellence of design and perfection in workmanship.” 
Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—*The high repute w 
| Benson has obtained for the qualities of his manufacta 








|; second to none.” From the Morning Herald, Nov, 3. 1 
hi gh standing of Mr. Senson as a London manufi return’ or must 
cure fo r him alarge amount of public patronage From 

the Globe, Nov ~All that can be desired, in finish, taste, and 


design. 

GOLD WATC mee, 
accurate time-ket ; , 4. 
each. Gold comme Watches. welled 
movements, 62. 6s., 82. 8s., 102. 10s.. 124 


Mov vem 


Horiz ntal 








4 Ww ATCHES, Horizontal Movements 
&e. , @xs ret time-keepers, 2/. 2s., 27. 15s., 37. 15 5g., tO 
Silver Lever Watches, highiy finished, jewelled movements, 
, 41 10s., 5U. 108., 77. 10s., 32. 10s., 107. 10s., 20 guineas. j 







carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the | 

kingdom, upon receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made 

payable to , W. Benson, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 
Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. 


| 
| 

| 

' 

| 

| 

1. 10s. 

| A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, 
| Watches taken in exchange. 


Old | 





ata 
' 


PARIS | 


respectfully inform the public that every packet is now com- | 


} WAFERS, for Ast . Consumptio 
Extract of a let ist received from Messrs. 

42, Kirkgate, ’ : 17, 1856. Genth 
have much pleasure in bearii timony to the 
efficacy of D \ : have he 

saying this fror = mt ntinue to 
give the a = facti wherever the are introduced, &c. 
—Signed, R. ALLAN and Co. 

Dr. at Sor K’S WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid 
cure of asthma, coughs, and ail | disord ers of the breath and 
lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price Is. lid., 2s. 9d., 
and lls. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors. 





Just published, price Is, (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 
| [DEBILITY “and NERVOUSNES ze 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these al 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the me ans to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M_D.., 37, Bedford-square, London. 

SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster- row ; and from the Author, 
who may be consul Ited at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, 
and from 6 till 8. 


ane .ENFIELD’S PATENT STARCH, used 


in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
Laundry ; and her Majesty's Laundress says that, although 
she has used wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the Glenfield, whie hi is 5 the tinest 
starch she ever used.—_WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 


and London, eines 
CHERRY 































































































OHN G OSNELL LL and CO.’S 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any tooth powder, 
gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath.— 
Sold by all chemists and perfumers throughout the kingdom. 





Price is. 6d. per pot.—Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of 
the Trichosaron, the only “perfect hair-brush, letters patent 
granted Noy. 6, 1852.—12, Three-King-court, Lombard-street, 
London. 
W HITE and SOFT HANDS all thr ugh 
the Winter—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared «a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, which by its continued use will pro- 


duce the softest of hands and whitest of 
coldest weather and harde es w ate r. 


skin, even in the 
It is agreeably perfumed 








and beautifully soft in use. ld in bars ls. per pound. Sole 
depot. The best and aecntel house in Lé m for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap Oil, &c. 


Pr ric iced lists on appli ci ation. 


GOOD F AMIL ¥ ME DIC INE CHEST, 
4 with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
— the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to: a more 








ple fo Take some good compound, suc s COCKLE'S 
AN’ riB tL. TOU 8S PILLS, and we find that the « feair d end may 
be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious 
compartments and enchanted bottles with crystal stoppers. 
Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many 
tiempandle of persons, and found to answer their purpose so 
well, may be set down as the best.—Odserver. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has intr man ye en- 
NEW DE SCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL EETH, fixed 
ut springs or ligatures. They so r- ctl re- 
he nature ul Teeth as not to be distinguished from the 


semble the 





vires, 





original by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require the ex- 


traction of roots or any painful operation, and will give sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are lo and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication.—Decayed Teeth ren- 
dered sou dé al ad useful in mastication 

52 st-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS—The PARAGON 








REMEDY.—Charles Robertson, Brighton, gratefully 
informs Professor Holloway he was afflicted for nine years 
with asthma, sever ul physic ians pronounced his case hopeless, 


rivate in the Roy: ul Marines, he received his dis- 
returned to his native place; the difficulty in 


and being a | 
charge and 








breathing and that choking sensation so peculiar to the com- 
plaint compelled him to rest by night in an easy chair, when 
every hi ind every remedy had failed, by the aid of this in- 
estin a! le medicine he was restored to perfect health. 

Sold by all medicine vendors throughout the world; at Pro- 
fessor HOLLOWAY's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, , Maid n-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and E. Morr, Malta. 


——_ COUGH LOZENGES.—“ A 


SLIGHT COLD,” if its first symptoms are not arrested, 

© often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints, including Winter Cough, Asthma, and other constitu- 
tional derangements. The evil consequences of these disorders 
may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply 
f the celebrated Lozenges, which have now stood the 
test of public experience for upwe ards of half a century. ‘he 
testimonials 








ibove 





to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by 
the most eminent of the Faculty, as well as by all classes of 
private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any inju- 
rious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest child 
* the most delicate fermale.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 
ls. 14¢., and tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
KEATING 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 
Retail by 





TALLY CURED 
BARKER'S elebrated 


England, France, 


PUPTURKES EFFECTI 
© WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of 



















ind Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now I e known as a public duty through the edium of 
the ; In every e or double rupture, in either 
seX any a however bad or long standing It is equally 
" a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
iled as a boon by all who have been tor- 
Sent ss to any part of the world, 
or use, receipt of 10s. 6d. by } st~ flice 
CHAR {LES BARKE R, M.D., 10, 
London, — vy infringement this 
ded against, and restrained by injuz 
haneellor. 





ee THYSELF.—The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 

1 the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
oa ed by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishir 
r startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 


success. 










n anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 

w tl ves,”’ or any friend in whem they are inte- 

“dl, 1 nd a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupe \ 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 





a few days a minute detail of the mental and mora! qualities, 
vlents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writ vith many 
other things hitherto unsuspected ‘IT am pleased 1 the 
“urate description you have giv of myselt Miss Jones. 


STHMA. —Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
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y 7 ‘Ty % ry’ ne) ‘ bd 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 
Photographic Portraits, by Maull and Polyblank. The 
number for February contains, the Right Hon. Lord Campbell, 
with Memoir. 
MAULL and POLYBLANK, 
ae Printsellers. 


Price One Shilling, Part I New Serie 


HE CRYSTAL PAL AC E 


an Dllustrated Magazine 8 Literature, 


T. AL "PALACE 


and sixteen pages of W 


and Art. 


Science, 


The ROYAL 
eontaining a Steel 
gravings. Price ls. 

London: ArTHUR HALL, VirTUE, and Co., 25, 


Paternoster- 
row, and all Booksellers, 

| IBER STUDIORUM, by J. M. W. 

4 TURNER, R.A.—PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
and Co., 13 and 14, Pall-Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, 
beg to announce that on the 15th February they will publish 
PART L. of LIBER STUDIORUM J. M. W. TURNER 
R.A., produced as fac ne ee celebrated | plates eng raved 
by and under the superintendence of the at painter. The 
work to appear in fourteen rt , ar 1 Itai iing five 
subjects 


Price per part, 10s. 6d. 
\ ETEOROLOGICAI 
a valuable weekly Meteorolog 
Esq., of Highfield House Ob i 
suppli dire by that ge itle nan 
COU NERY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER 
Summary from different localities, and A 1 
ord phenomena, 
will also appear. 
Fievp Office, 2 


CRYS 


Plate, 


ALMANAC, 
ood En- 


FIELD, th« 
\ Monthls 


inary by the sam 


Essex 


to 5, 


GHOOTING and FISHING QU Al 
‘ NOTICE. —The LONDON LIST OF 
QUARTERS (first publication for 1857) will b - in 
the course ofa few days. Advertisements inten rit 1ser- 
tion should be forwarded immediately. The L ON DON LIST 
OF SPORTING QUARTERS has a large cire m among 
Sportsmen, the gentry, and landholders; and is sent, free 
of charge, to the west end clubs and } . me mt ver 
ofthe Jockey Club, and the lead ng 
makers 

FIELD Office, 


‘TERS 


Essex-house, 2 to 5 
Just published, in demy 8vo. pric » 78. 6 l, 
Uniform with the Oxford and C a ridge 


DINBURGH ESSAYS. By ME} MBEI RS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 
CONTENTS. 
. Plato. By John Stuart Blackie, M.A., 
in the University. 
Early English Life in the Draina. 
cate. 

3. Homeopathy. By William T. Gairdn 
. Infanti Perduti. By Andrew Wilson. 
. Progress of Britain in the Mechanical 

Sime, M 
Scottish Ballads. 
University. 
. Sir William Hamilton. By T. 8. Baynes, LL. 
. Chemical Final Causes. By George Wilson Mt D F. 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. London: LONGMAN an 


MEMOIRS OF 


Professor of 
By John Skelton, Advo- 
r, M.D. 

James 


Arts. By 


Alexander Smith, Secretary to the 


R.S.E., 
1Co. 


THE 


LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & SCIENTIFIC | 


SOCIETIES. 


{zt has been suggested to the conductors 
of the Critic, LonpoN LiTERARY Journat, that a s¢ 
of Mem irs “¥- ane ive of our Literar tistic, and Scien- 
tific Societies yuld not only tf at 
subscribers, but “would \ want which has hi ther to 
been felt by the members and supyx rs of those ties, 
We may fearlessly assert that in no country of the wi rl 1 does 
the social principle flourish to so great an ext i 
Societies are formed for carrying out every poss 
if those objects seem likely to be beneficial, the Socic etic s are 
supported with an energy and a liberality quite unknown in 
other countries. For extending the be nefits of Literature 
among all classes, for enlarging the empire of the Fine Arts, 
and for advancing the cause of the useful Sciences, Societies 
may be numbered everywhere in England, in the pr 
weil as in the metropolis, by thousands rather than 
From the Royal Societies, which are aided by the countenance 
of Royalty itself, and which include within their list of F« 
lows and Associates every nam lebrity in the land, d 
to the humblest Mechanics’ Institution or district 
phical Society, everywhere the principle is to be 
everywhere we discover the ration of that kindly 
which knits together men of t tastes 
pursuits by an indissoluble bond of union 
It is not a little strange that fac remarkable 
portant as these undoubtedly are, should not have inspired 
some one with the idea of collecting the materials for a history 
of our Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Societies. It may be, 
however, that many he project “¥ such a sc} un 2 
been subsequently deterred by meeting 
obstacles and difficulties uncalculated upon. 
all parts of the kingdom information, much o 
necessarily be of a private nature, is obvior 
task. Guided by these considerations, and ¢« 
with the value and importance of the undert ng, we 
resolved to attempt it; and if our success sh: 
mensurate with our zeal, we 
con lusion. 
It is inter 
four suj nental 
in hand, arran ( 
binding. In carrying out the ide 
sible to give Memoirs of all the Socictiesin Ene 
best and most useful will be selected, and, 
we wk is concluded, it is hoped that no importa 
» left unnoticed. . Roy: al Societies will, of cours 
precedenc in tl scl V 
ym the best Soci 
In prep aring the J 
adopted. A de 
mpanied by 
ate its pro 
Memo irs reada 
Fou 
as m 
Every effort will be 


iterest to the 
also supply 


same 
oO} 


law 


and so im- 


ts, so 


ieeply imy ressed 
have 
at all com- 

doubt not to 4 it to a happy 
ded t 


on the first of every month eight or 


acco 


issue 
pages 
ged and 

be obvi usly ir 
; but the 
by the time 

nt Society will 
e, take 


1pos- 


ACC 


render the 
anecdotes of the 
various Socicties 


ry is contemplated, a hé 
eyuises Vicka Thck Goethe Within the eon 
Memoir. For this purpose, 
of all whom it may concern, “ ui 
bers and officials of the Societies: assuring both c! 
every tion of assis stance will be th ant fully 
and gratefu ly rendered available as fi 

rhe first number of the Memoi will be 

Critic of the Ist March. The Royal Society 
will naturally be the st on the list; to 
Memoir of the Roya 1 Academy. Subscri 
and the whole of the Memo 


U Office, 29, Essex-strect, § 


descri 


SuUPPLEM 


Gracechurch-street, and all Book | 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS 


> --— — 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP IL, 


from Numerous Unpublished Sources in the Archives of | 


Author of 
With 


France, Italy, and Spain. 
“The Life of Marguerite d’'Angouleme, 
fine Portraits. 2lIs. 


By Miss FREER, 
"&c. 2 vols. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND) 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a 
LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
revised. 1 vol. with illustrations, 6s. 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 
| tions. 108. 64. wists he 


| A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 
la aenasins: use ome Bier 


- 

REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By G, L. CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correc- 
tion, Coldbath Fields. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
revised. In 1 vol. 10s. Gd. 


and ABROAD. THORNBURY. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: 


Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 
** Lilliesleaf,” &¢c. 3 vols. 


By G. W. 2 vols, 21s. 


'WILDFLOWER. By the Author of | 


‘The House of Elmore.” 3 vols. 
**One of the best novels of the season.” —Daily Nees. 
“Written with much depth of feeling.” —Zzaminer. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


Author of “‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROSA GREY. 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“A heart-entwining story.”—Critic. 


‘THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 
By Capt. BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. 
A very agreeable and lively novel.”—John Bull. 


HENRY CLARENDON. 
ALICE COMYN. 2 vols. 
“A pleasing addition to the stores of the library of 
fiction.” —Sun, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Successors to H. Colburn. 


(Just ready.) 


HAVET’S 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 

Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 

French Master, Glasgow Athenzum, &c. 


fie A theoretical and practical work, 


| THE 


OR, 


the only book required by beginners, being, at 

time, adapted to the most advanced students, 
1. A Progressive FrencH READING-BOOK. 
2. Copious VocAaBULARIEs, 

A Complete AccipENcE and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages 

. Frencn Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 
5. Abundant Exercises. 
>. French Conversations upon all topics, &c. 
A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
Duiav and Co.; W. ALLAN; SmmpKin and Co. 





Just publishe 4, price 2s. 6d. 


London: 
A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the 
4 MEDICAL CHARITIES of the METROPOLIS. Pub- 
lished under the direction of a COMMITTEE of the STATISTICAL 
Society: and forming Part I. 
INSTITUTIONS of the METROPOLIS. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, 


PEAUTIFUL POETRY.—The 

Y for January 1, price 4d., contains the choice 
Present and the Past, selected by the Editors of Tm Criric. 

A copy sent to any person inclosing five postage-stamps to 
the Critic O ice, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
Published on the 1st of each month. : 

. to IV. may still be had, price 5s. 6d.; 
n and 


445, West Strand. 


Number 
st of th 


Vols 
‘bly bow 


N.B or, 


1d in g2rec 


rule CLERICAL 
is now ready, 
stamps. beautifully printed, 

for the use of Churchmen. 
Office: 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
PPPoE SPORTSMAN’S 
ALMANACK and RURAL CALENDAR for 1857, 
Illuminated Cover, is Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, ie 
Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c.:; ¢ ntains 
ge quarto Engravings from Designs by ANSDELL, 
RISON WE AR, HERRING, and her Arti ts. Price 

s, post free. from the Offi t 


SHEET 
price &d., 


ALMAN AC, 
or post free for § j 
and is prepared e 


1857, 


ti 
tis 


in 





r 13 stan 
Strand, 


hice 


With numerous Ilustra- | 


| By A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. 


| Hints upon Feminine Duties. 


ART and NATURE at HOME) 


an | 


By the | 
By the Author of | 


Two 


| of * 
| 


By | 


LOOSE 


One 2S CIRCLE of the SCIEN 
Just completed, in Nine Volumes, 
r 


| MITCHELL, 


which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is | 
the same | 
It contains— | 


| ae MEXICO. 


| 8vo. 


| eyes on for 


of a Workon the BENEFICENT | 
j Se ig ir of Ide 


gold for prizes and presents, price | 


| dimer 
ae 


ILLUSTRATED | # 


Essex- 


—— 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
KYA: a Romance in Rhyme; and other 
Poems. By CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON, 
authoress of ‘‘ Lonely Hours.” 
__Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. CHAE 
MMORTELLES from {ARLES 


DICKENS: a Choice Selection of i. from his Works, 
{. 


} and ESSAYS on them by ICI 
| 28. 


JOHN Moxo ‘ 


“ “T TOO;” and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEELZEBUB, Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 9¢ 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, porcine. and all 
= liers. 


ANDBOOK of the re ‘OUR T, the Peerage, 


and the House of Commons. Corrected up toJanuary Ist, 


Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


1857. 
P. S. KinG, Parliamentary Paper ‘ a Bridge-street, 
Ww estminster (S, 


‘GERMAN FOR THE aed 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 48. 6d, | 
FIRST READING BOOK; containing 
4% EASY POEMS in German, with Interlinear ‘Transla- 
tio — and illustrated by Notes and Tables, chiefly Etymological. 
S. STALLYBRASS. 
D. Nurt, 270, Strand. 


hed, in foolscap 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth; 
illuminated binding. 


London : 


Just publis or 68. handsomely 


| TWEE FEMININE SOUL; its Nature and 


Attributes. With Thoughts upon Marriage, and Friendi 
By ELIZABETH STRUTT, 
Author of * * Domestic Residence in —— * Chances 
and Changes,” * Story of Psyche,” &c. 
“Tf this volume meet with the attention it deserves, many 
women will be the better for it."'—Globe. 


London: J. S. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, L'ncoln’s-inn. 


Child's 
ls, paper 


Just published, a {Companion to Corner’s “ Every 
gland,” and “ Every Child’s om ted of Rome,” 
covers. 1s. 6d. cloth, lettered, entitl 


ed 
AyVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE 
4 HISTORY. By Epwarp Farr, Esq., author of several 
popular school-books. 1s. paper covers, 1s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
rhis work has been published with a view of laying the foun- 
dation of a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Ques- 


tions for explanation are — d to the end of each chapter. 


JEAN and Son, , Ludgate -hill. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s rT ay 
A LONG VACATION RAMBLE i 
4 NORWAY andSWEDEN. By XandY (wo auknotla 
quantities). 
MACMILLAN and Co. 
This day, in 8 vols. crown 8vo., 12. 11s. 6d., 
YEARS AGO. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.S.A., F.L.8., &c., Author 
bees” Ho!” &e. 
ately published by the same Autho 


_ THE HE ROES: GREEK FAIRY ~ TALES. 
“G L AUCUS; or, WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 


Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! 


ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 

PHAETHON ; or, LOOSE THOUGHTS 

THINKERS. Second Edition. 2s. 
Cambridge: M ACMILLAN and Co. 


Cambridge: 


7s 


3 vols. Second Edition. 


| 12. 11s. 6d, 


5s. 


FOR 


{CES.— 


contains separate 
atis ses on Physiology, Ethnography, Bots any, Zoology, Ma- 
Mineralogy, Che- 
By Professors OWEN, 


tical Science, Geology, Astronomy, 
and Mechanic a. Philosophy. 
ANSTED, YOUNG, NNANT, and TWISDEN; Drs. 
t ATHAM, SCOFFERN, ‘and SMITH; Ls a WALTER 
rs. JARDINE, C.E., JOHN 
J EN, Greenwich Observatory ; 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.8., and other Writers on Scientific Sub- 
jects. 5s. 6d. per volume, cloth. 
London: Hovutston and Wricut; and Wm. S. Orr and 
Co., Amen-corner. wees stuses on application. 


IMRAY, MA; HU 


Th 
MR. OLMSTED'S NEW * 00K ON TE 
A] 
WINTER of SADDLE and C AMP. LIFE 
4% onthe BORDER COUNTRY of the UNITED STATES 
By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, Author 
‘A Journey through the Sea-Board Slave States.” Crown 


Map, 8s . 6d. cloth. 


THE BLIND PREAC HER. 

RIFLE, AXE, and SADDLE-BAGS;_ or, 
the Pioneer Preacher. By the Rey. J. MILBURN, the "Blind 
Preacher. With Introduce tion by the Rey. THOMAS 
BINNEY. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

‘A most interesting book.’’—Record. 

“This is emphatically one of the best books we have set 

2 long season. Nonconformist. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill ; and all 
jm am Booksellers, oe 
DR ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 

New Edition, in 1 volume, crown 8vo. price ls. 6d. cloth, 
PE SSAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the 
; and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
M.D., F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged an¢ 


THE 


P. ROGET, 


~ | imy rOved 


r UPPLEMENT to the Third and Fourth Editions, 
price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, LONGMANS, & 


HUNT ON STAMME RING. 
Just publi shed, nd Edition, price 3s. 6d. ; post, 3s. 10d. 


TREATISE on the CURE of ST AMMER- 

ING, &e. JAMES HUNT, Ph. D., M.R.S.L., &e. 
“Unquestiona the most popular treatise ever given to the 
world on impediments in speech. It explains a be: -autiful and 
humane system,and in doing so indicates rapidly and succinctly 
the hi aract r, and, be it said, also the cruelty and inadequacy 
of tt various systems hithe orto in vogue for the cure of impe- 
its of speech. This volume is a really admirable treatise, 
no less admirable biography.’’—Sun, Dec. 6, 1856. 
the press, by the same Say a new work, 

‘PHILOSOPHY of SPE EC] 

Li ( nae m: LonemaN and Co. By oan from the Author's re- 
_ Side nee, 8, New Burlington-street (Ww ) 


London : ROBERTS. 


sex 


ily 


entitled 


i ———— 

LONDON : Printed by Jon Croc KFORD, ‘of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by thesaid JOHN CROCK FORD, at 29, Essex-street,Sira 


in the City of Westminster (W.C.), on Monday, February 16, 1857. 
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